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THE WEST. 


ComparaTIvELy few of the citizens of the 
New England and Middle States have any 
adequate conception of the extensive agri- 
cultural resources, and the general capa- 
bilities in all directions of wealth and ma- 
terial prosperity, which belong to those 
States of the West that border on the great 
chain of Lakes, and are watered by the 
Mississippi and Ohio rivers. 

There is no exaggeration in saying that 
among the best educated and most intelli- 
gent men of the East, who have never tra- 
veled through the Great West, there ex- 
ists a deplorable ignorance of all facts con- 
cerning this region—geographical, statisti- 
tical, agricultural and economical, and this 
ignorance is not unfrequently accompanied 
with a perverse incredulity of plain and 
unvarnished statements of rapid, yet sub- 
stantial growth. It seems almost impossi- 
ble to bring this class of mind to compre- 
hend and appreciate their grand systems of 
internal improvements, the comparatively 
inexhaustible fertility of their soil, the fa- 
cility with which it is brought under culti- 
vation, and the manner in which machinery 
is employed, in place of manual labor, in 
planting, cultivating and harvesting. 





If we go back twenty-five years we find 
the Prairie States an unoccupied paradise, 
and the sites of their present prosperous and 
rapidly-growing cities but just indicated. 
If we look at these States to day, we find 
them literally interlaced with railroads, 
settled by an industrious and enterprising 
class of men—for it is only the enterprising 
men that break away from the old hearth- 
stones—their cities, their villages, their 
farms, their commerce, all indicating a 
growth and progress which, though unpar- 
alleled in rapidity, are substantial and per- 
manent. 

New York city adds to its population 
every thirty months, and buries every six 
years, a number equal to the present 
population of Chicago, yet Chicago has 
grown, in about twenty-five years, to a size 
which required more than one hundred and 
fifty years, from its first settlement, for 
New York toattain. And, at this moment, 
Chicago equals New York in the magnifi- 
cent architectural construction and effects 
of some of its public and private edifices— 
some of its churches and commercial build- 
ings. Cities like Chicago, Cincinnati, 
Louisville, St. Louis, Detroit, Cleveland, 
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Milwaukee, and others, in their wealth, 
the extent of their business, and their high- 
ly prosperous and progressive appearance, 
are certain indications of the wealth and 
resources of the country behind them—a 
country as yet very far from its full de- 
velopment, but advancing steadily and 
surely to a position little dreamed of by 
those who cultivate patches of sterile soil 
among the rocks of our Eastern hill-sides. 
In an article of this character it is scarce- 
ly possible to do more than allude briefly to 
the resources and capabilities of the West. 
We do not propose to furnish an array of 
statistics on the subject. To do this ade- 
quately would require more space than we 
can spare. We can only deal in generali- 
ties, and furnish a few facts which cannot 
fail to interest our readers. It is obvious 
enough, then, that nature has been lavish 
of her gifts to the West, and that enter- 
prise and industry find there ready and 
remunerative returns. In the few years 


since this region was first opened to our 


hardy frontier settlers, the course of trade 
and the statistics of commerce demonstrate 
how indispensible the products of the West 
are to our Eastern cities and to the inhab- 
itants of Europe. Cut off the supplies of 
grain and beef which they send us, and the 
results would be immensely serious, both 
at home and abroad. New York would re- 
ceive an immediate check to her prosperity. 
The consumer here cannot now be made to 
believe that the supply is at all adequate 
to the demand. He sees no evidence what- 
ever, in quantity or price, to indicate an 
over-sufficiency. A glut of the provision 
market is an unlooked for boon. The pro- 
ducts of the great agricultural West are 
either below the demand, or the lines of 
transportation very deficient. The whole- 
sale prices of corn differ nearly a dollar per 
bushel between Chicago and New York 
markets. New York, that adds one hun- 
dred and fifty every day in the year to its 
permanent population, must be fed, and the 
West must do its share of thesupply. Over- 
stocking the market is an absurd apprehen- 
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sion. All efforts in this direction have re- 


sulted only in increasing the demand and 
consequently in enhancing the prices. 

Twenty years ago a single cultivator of 
grapes monopolized the New York market, 
and received barely six cents per pound for 
his crop. To-day he has more than a thou- 
sand competitors, and he receives eighteen 
cents per pound for the old varieties, while 
others who supply superior kinds of native 
grapes, command from forty to fifty cents, 
and these values are but very slightly due 
to the change of currency, as prices had ad- 
vanced nearly or quite to these figures before 
these changes occurred. 

Twenty-five years ago, with only one or 
two short lines of railroad connecting the 
Eastern cities with the producing inland 
region, the prices of provisions in the New 
York Market were very low. There has 
been a regular and steady advance ever 
since, which the construction of a vast net 
work of railroads, into every producing 
portion of the country between the sea 
coast and the Mississippi, has not been able 
to check. The surplus products of whole 
States have been forwarded into our mar- 
ket without producing a sensation—on the 
contrary, the demand has increased every 
year, and the prices have steadily gone up, 
to the great astonishment and alarm of the 
consumer. 

But the most egregious misconception 
regarding these things,-and the interests 
and relations of the Great West, in the 
minds of untraveled and uninformed men, 
is the supposed want of a market for her 
affluent productions. Corn at a shilling a 
bushel undoubtedly pays better when used 
for fuel, than when transported to the 
Eastern market. But intelligent Western 
farmers are not slow in learning that one 
production can be converted into another 
with profit. Forage crops and grain pay a 
better profit, some years, in the form of 
beef, pork, mutton, wool, &c., while the 
small comparative capital required to work 
a western farm—the whole original cost 
of which is less than the annual cost of 
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manuring an eastern farm—is a compensation 
for transportation expenses. 

When the large demand upon the East 
for sugar, preserved fruits, and other arti- 
cles which can be produced there even bet- 
ter and cheaper than here, shall in some mea- 
sure cease; when the home demand shal! be 
abundantly supplied—for prices now in the 
West, for all descriptions of products are by 
no means moderate—then, if the markets of 
the world do not require the surplus of the 
Western States, we must of course extend 
to them all the sympathy that a country 
groaning under intestine wealth could de- 
sire. Brother farmers of the West, let us 
know when your sufferings commence ! 

To the importance of fruit growing, and 
other branches of horticulture, the West, 
and more particularly, the State of Illinois, 
is keenly alive. The Horticultural Society 
of that State is a thorough-going, energetic 
institution. Composed of the leading men 
of the State, it is doing a work that will 
yield valuable and permanent results. Prac- 
tical information on this subject is becom- 
ing generally diffused, and now that the 
Pioneer has passed through the incipient 
stages of progress, the comforts and luxu- 
ries of life demand his attention, and under 
the stimulus of his generous and earnest 
enthusiasm, fruit culture will be advanced 
to one of the leading interests of the West. 

The grape promises to become avery im- 
portant addition to the wealth of the 
whole country, and the soil and climate of 
the West are admirably suited, as will 


Curmton, N. Y., Dec. 19th, 1864. 
Messrs. Eprrors: 

Gentlemen :—We have in this place a so- 
ciety of gentlemen under the name of the 
“Clinton Rural Art Association” which 
has been in existence eight or nine years, 
during which time the Association has al- 
most, without fail, held its regular monthly 
meetings with seemingly increasing inter- 
est to those connected with it. At these 
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doubtless be found by judicious experiment, 
to some of our new leading varieties. We 
could cite numerous instances coming with- 
in our personal knowledge of successful and 
profitable results, even in what would be 
regarded as unfavorable sections of the 
West, and we predict that the time is 
rapidly coming when a vineyard on every 
farm will be considered of even greater im- 
portance than the orchard. The culture 
of the vine in our country is an interest 
well worthy of a much greater attention 
than it has, as yet received. There is an 
abundant and profitable harvest in this 
branch of culture awaiting the reaping. 

Our main object in this article has been 
to call attention, in a general way, to the 
resources of the West; the almost univer- 
sal fertility of the soil, the low price of 
land, and the great ease of cultivation, the 
great diversity of climate, from Southern 
Illinois and Missouri to Northern Minne- 
sota; the general healthfulness of all the 
Western States, the rapid settlement and 
development of the country, by means of 
increasing lines of internal communication ; 
the beauty, prosperity and activity of their 
cities; the intelligence and enterprise ex- 
isting among all classes of Western men, 
and at the same time, the surprising ignor- 
ance on all matters relating to that region, 
among Eastern people. We shall have 
gained our object if we have succeeded in 
stimulating enquiry on these subjects 
among our readers. 





meetings, which are held in catalogical or- 
der at the several residences of its mem- 
bers, some subject connected with rural art 


is discussed. One of its members opening 
the subject, and each one present being in- 
vited to take a part in the discussion of the 
subject of the evening. Another object 
constantly held in view is the planting of 
trees along our streets and highways. 

For this purpose a committee is annually 
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appointed. One of the duties of this com- 
mittee is to request persons to plant trees 
along the streets in front of their own land, 
where, for any reason this is not complied 
with, the Association plant the trees, pay- 
ing the expense from a small fund raised 
among its members in each year. The 
working of this Association has been to 
promote a pleasant social intercourse among 
its members, a constant increase of fine 
shade trees around us, an increased interest 
in the subject of adorning our homes, and a 
diffusion of a large amount of information 
on various subjects connected with rural 
art. I enclose you an essay read by Prof. 
North of Hamilton College at one of its 
late meetings. 

The subject of the evening being “‘ TREES 
AND Syrups oF Beauty For A Pack oF 
Smau Extent.” 

When we speak of a shrub we think of 
something midway between an herb and a 
tree. A tree is perennial with a solitary 
An herb 


trunk that grows large and tall. 
is low growing with soft stems that die 


down to the root each autumn. Theshrub 
in a bushy plant with many woody stems, 
seldom growing more than eight or ten feet 
high. Few things in the vegetable kingdom 
interest us more or are more worthy of our 
interest than shrubs. As we advance in 
years, or take up heavier burdens of daily 
care, we are apt to grow weary of the pret- 
ty coquetish annuals that cannot be weaned 
and are doomed to fall before the first frost 
in autumn, we prefer to plant shrubs that 
will remain in their places from year to year 
so that we form a sort of friendship with 
them as individuals and enjoy their com- 
panionship as each returning spring quick- 
ens them into fuller habit and alarger wealth 
of leaves and blossoms. Shrubs seem near- 
er to us—more tractable and more compan- 
ionable than the stiff tall trees. We look 
up tothe trees with gratitude for their 
shadows and fruit, and with a sort of rever- 
ence as something higher than we. The 
shrubs belong to our caste; we feel quite 
easy and at home in their society as we do 
when visiting cousins. In talking about 
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shrubs it will be a convenient arrangement 
to classify them according to their size, 
habit and uses. We shall find that some 
shrubs are suitable for the lawn and oth- 
ers for the border, some for hedges, and 
others for the wilderness or shrubbery. 

Shrubs that are perfectly hardy so as to 
need no protection in winter and grow to 
be six or eight feet high are appropriated 
for the lawn. 

It is melancholy to see how many disas- 
trous mistakes are made in the planting of 
shrubs ina lawn. As the unwedded Celtic 
mother thought her sin could not be very 
great when her baby was such a little thing, 
so the planter often thinks it of no great 
consequence when he plants so small a 
thing as a shrub. Not realizing what the 
future is to bring forth he plants his shrub 
near to the walk or the drive, or between 
his parlor window and a fine waterview. 
But every year adds to the height and 
breadth of the shrub, and finally it crowds 
up the drive, tears veils and scratches faces 
in passing carriages, or shuts out some pic- 
ture in the landscape that you value as much 
as you would a Cuyt ora Cole or a Bier- 
stadt on canvass. Then you have it on 
hand to decide whether you will acknow- 
ledge your error by removing the imperti- 
nence or allow it tostand for the annoyance 
of yourself and others. A planter should be 
an artist with a prophets’ vision looking far 
forward into the future and competent to 
produce something of present beauty that 
shall continue to grow in fullness and com- 
pleteness as the years go by. 

If an experienced planter were called up- 
on to select the six shrubs most suitable for 
a lawn of moderate size, his task would be 
a little puzzling. There would be many 
candidates with claims not to be denied and 
hard to be resisted. Beyond a doubt the 
Syringa Grandiflora would be one of the 
elect six. This is the most showy of all the 
Syringas. It blooms two or three weeks 
later than the common variety, and the 
blossoms are very large but not fragrant. 

The Upright Honeysuckle is entitled to 
a place in the smallest collection. Few 
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shrubs can be found with foliage, habit, and 
blossoms, more suitable for the lawn. It 
flowers profusely in the spring, and from 
midsummer to autumn is adorned with nu- 
merous crimson berries which the robins 
are fond of gathering. The Weigela Rosea 
is less common than the Honeysuckles, but 
equally beautiful and desirable for the lawn. 
This is one of the new plants that was sent 
to England from thenorth of China by Mr. 
Fortune about 20 years ago. 

In describing the Weigela, poets would 
call it “lush and lusty.” It is a gaudy, 
Dutch-built shrub, “buxom, blithe, and de- 
bonnair.” It has tubular flowers of a delicate 
rose color that hang in loose clusters at the 
end of each little side-branch. Asa fourth 
on our list of shrubs for the lawn I would 
name the Smoke Plant or Fringe Tree— 
Rhus Cotinus. From July to October it is 
covered with purplish or brown seed plumes 
that render it uniquely beautiful. The 
French call it the Tree Perewig ( Arbre a Per- 
ruque.) To me it looks more like a cloud 
dropt down from the evening sky with a 
faint tinge of sunset lingering about it. 

The Lilacs should not be overlooked. All 
varieties of the Lilac are beautiful and some 
of them are comparatively rare. The white 
Lilac makes a taller growth than the other 
varieties, and a good effe@t is produced by 
budding upon this, the Josikea and Persian 
Lilacs. The contrast between the white 
and purple blossoms growing on the same 
stems belong to what may be called sensa- 
tion gardening. I have tried this trick and 
would commend it to others. M. Andre 
Leroy, of Angiers, France, grafts the Lilac 
on the common ash. 

Thus treated it forms a handsome bushy 
head and flowers finely, and there is no an- 
noyance from suckers. What shall we se- 
lect for the sixth and last shrub? Shall it 
be the Barberry, with its graceful sheaf-like 
top and useful fruit ? orthe Cornus Florida, 
with its striking flowers and the rich tints 
of its autumnal foliage? or the Chinese 
Magnolia, so superbly elegant when planted 
near the house with a few evergreens to 
back it ? or the double flowering pink Haw- 
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thorn, with blossoms that look like minia- 
ture roses ? or the Burning Bush, with red 
berries that hang on till spring and give a 
cheerful look to the lawn in winter ? or the 
Red Bud Judas Tree, to remind its master 
that he is liable to be betrayed even in the 
embellishments of a lawn? or the Crimson 
Dogwood, Cornus Stonifera, with numerous 
shoots that turn deeply red towards the end 
of winter which time the reddening combs in 
the poultry yard show the coming of fresh 
eggs for Easter breakfasts? or the Buck- 
thorn, that is equally true to its position as 
a common soldier in the hedge row or astaff 
officer on the lawn ? or shall it be the Eng- 
lish Alder, as a tribute to the home of Shaks- 
peare ? or the Bladdernut, sure to be voted 
for by the Romanists who use its seeds for 
Rosaries ? or the Hop Tree, Ptelea Trifolia- 
ta that would be voted for by housekeepers 
if they knew how much good leaven there 
is inits seed wings? The easier way to 
settle this question, will be to have a larg- 
er lawn and take in more shrubs. 

There is another class of shrubs, smaller 
in size, and some of them half hardy, that 
belong to the cultivated border. 

If carefully selected they will furnish a 
succession of blooms from April to October 
without the never ending care incident to 
the culture of annuals. The Daphne Meze- 
reum is about the first plant that blossoms 
in spring. It is earlier than the Crocus, 
and its little pink flowers are highly orna- 
mental. There is also an autumnal variety 
that should be found in a full collection. 
Soon after the Daphne, comes the Japan 
Quince that is brilliant, but not hardy, and 
as ashrub not altogether tractable. The 
Shad bush or June berry is densely enve- 
loped with white blossoms in early May, tke 
season of fresh shad, and is worthy of more 
attention than it has yet received from or- 
namental planters. Its purplish edible fruit 
is ripe in June and is the very earliest of all 
our berries that are fit for culinary uses. The 
Shad bush can -be grafted on the apple or 
pear, but is more thrifty when grown from 
its own roots. The Deutzia Gracilis has 
no superior among all the shrubs of the 
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border. Its abundant spray is so fine and 
lithe that the white flowers are worked into 
boquets as easily as annuals. It must be 
covered with turf in winter. The Deutzia 
Scabra should be discarded from all’but the 
larger collections. It must be protected in 
winter and the stems are so brittle that they 
cannot be bent without breaking. The 
Spireas are the John Smiths of the garden. 
As to merit they are good, bad and indiffer- 
ent, and through their suckering propensi- 
ties are so prolific and irrepressible that it 
will require some industry and nerve to 
keep them within reasonable limits. 

The Missouri Currant, to which the hum- 
mingbird early resorts to obtain its sweets, 
is good to perfume the garden in May, and 
beside it should stand its crimson flowered 
sister. 

The Indigo shrub will repay the care it 
costs, although it is tender and needs to be 
covered in winter. 

The Calycanthus is equally remarkable 
for the dark brownish purple of its flowers 


and their pleasant pine apple fragrance. 
This shrub is not often met with because 


tender and difficult to be cultivated. The 
Altheas or shrub Hollyhocks bloom as late 
as September, when they are less highly 
prized because eclipsed by the more bril- 
liant annuals. 

Something ought to be said in behalf of 
the Kalmias and Rhododendrons, but as I 
have had little experience in the cultivation 
of these shrubs I leave the presentation of 
their claims to others. In speaking of 
shrubs placed in hedge rows one hardly 
knows where to begin. <A hedge is a good 
thing—when you have a good hedge. The 
samples we meet with in our daily walks 
are apt to be defective or out of place, or 
made of unsuitable shrubs. What can be 
the motive for cumbering a lawn twenty 
feet square with a privet circle that is al- 
ways in the way and half dead at that? We 
often see privet hedges in cemeteries that 
are dead and brown in patches and which 
ought not to be there even if they were 
hardy and green. We see Osage Orange 
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hedges beside the road always dead at the 
top, untrimmed, ferocious looking, while 
keeping a piratical watch over all sorts of 
weeds. Even Hawthorn hedges are a failure 
in this country. For ahedge to turn cattle 
we have nothing better than the Buckthorn 
and need nothing better. It is hardy, hand- 
some, easily grown, easily managed, patient 
of the shears and long lived. Just now in- 
terested parties are stuaning the public ear 
with appeals in behalf of the Honey Locust, 
or three thorned Acacia for a hedge plant. 
Nature intended the Honey Locust for a 
tree, and nature’s intentions are not so easi- 
ly defeated as some men seem to think. 

The man who surrounds his fields with 
Honey Locusts in the expectation that they 
can be kept loyal to the humble condition 
of hedge plants, should retire from other 
cares and devote himself to the shears. For 
ornamental hedges that are not relied upon 
for turning cattle, there is quite a choice of 
suitable shrubs. 

The American Arbor Vitz and the Hem- 
lock are most admirable for this purpose, 
and are deservedly gaining in the popular 
favor. The Japan Quince would make a 
brilliant flowering hedge were it not too 
tender for our latitude. The Crab Apple 
works into a hedge so gracefully, and is so 
easily raised frontihe seed, that we wonder 
it is not oftener used for this purpose. 

The Bush Honey Suckle makes an orna- 
mental screen and is raised from cuttings as 
easily as the privet and currant. 

For an evergreen hedge the Mahonia is 
highly praised by those who have tried it. 
A recent writer, whose name I cannot now 
recall, says that the Mahonia is the greatest 
acquisition that the garden has received 
during the past quarter of a century. 

Every garden of sufficient size should 
have a retired corner devoted to the wilder- 
ness or shrubbery. Here art resigns her 
sceptre and nature is allowed to play the 
romp. Here the refuse shrubs from the 
lawn and the border, the lame, the crooked, 
the irrepressible suckers, are planted thickly 
and without plan so as to produce a minia- 
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ture forest. Here hiding-places are furnish- 
ed for the impudent cat-bird and the whip- 
poorwill. Here the privet protected by its 
fellow shrubs, will grow luxuriantly with an 
abundance of milk-white blossoms. Here 
the children will go to gather hazelnuts in 
October. Here we shall havea living illus- 
tration of Edens border. 


‘* Where delicious Paradise, 
Now nearer, crowns with her inclosure green, 
As with a rural mound, the champaigne head 
Of a steep wilderness, whose hairy sides 
With thicket over-grown, grotesque and wild, 
Access denied; and overhead up grew 
Insuperable height of loftiest shade, 
Cedar, and Pine, and Fir, and branching Palm, 
Asylvan scene, and as the ranks ascend 
Shade above shade, a woody theatre 
Of statliest view.” (Par. L. Lib. 4). 


GRAPE CULTURE AT THE WEST—OUR LEADING VARIETIES. 


BY GEORGE HUSMANN, HERMANN, MISSOURI. 


As I think it may not be uninteresting 
to your readers to hear how we, in the 
midst of war, are getting along with grape 
culture, I take the liberty to send you a 
short report of our doings. 


We are progressing, slowly it is true, on 
account of rebel raids, scarcity of help and 
a feeling of insecurity which prevails here 
in Missouri, but nevertheless steadily ; and 
if our Eastern brethren will take into con- 
sideration that we must spend half of our 
time in scouting after guerillas and fighting 
the rebels, often at a time when it is very 
inconvenient to leave our vineyards and 
farms, they will not wonder that our pro- 
gress is slow. But such are our natural 
advantages over you at the East, that we 
get, nevertheless, very fair returns; and if 
we do succeed, as we are determined we 
will, in making Missouri a free State, we 
look forward to a glorious future. Last 
winter about one hundred acres were 
planted in and around Hermann with vines, 
and as many more will be planted next 
spring. Tye last very destructive winter 
killed most of the fruit buds on the vines, 
yet the vineyards gave fair returns, and 
paid us fully for our labor, and the new wine 
is bringing a very good price. Catawba is 
selling now at $250 per gallon and Nor- 
ton’s Virginia at $5 00 per gallon, and our 
Concord, when any is to be had, readily 
brings from $2 50 to $3 00 per gallon. 
Norton’s Virginia and Concord are a sure 
crop every year (except such excessively 


cold seasons as the last,) and will pay at the 
rate of $1000 to $1500 per acre. If we 
take into consideration the vast area of 
lands adapted to grape growing in this 
State, and the trifling cost of it, it is sur- 
prising, indeed} that people will persist in 
planting grapes at the East when they can 
be grown at half the cost and so much 
better here. I refer, of course, to new 
beginners, those who are on the look-out 
for grape locations, who can buy the best of 
grape lands here at an average cost of from 
$6 to $10 per acre where they have to pay 
as many hundreds at the East. Besides, 
we have a much longer summer, consequent- 
ly can make better wine than you can at the 
East, we can grow a greater variety of 
grapes, and the West must consequently 
hecome the great grape growing region. 
OUR LEADING VARIETIES — NORTON’S 
VIRGINIA. 


To make a dark red wine of the charac- 
ter of the best Port or Burgundy has long 
been the aim and object of our wine grow- 
ers, and for this purpose this noble grape 
stands as yet without a rival. Add to this 
its adaptability to any soil, be 1t the rich 
alluvial bottoms of our rivers or the sterile 
southern slopes, its healthiness, hardiness 
and luxuriant growth, and we need not be 
surprised that the demand for the plants is 
far in advance of the supply. About 50,- 
000 of the roots have been shipped from 
this place during the month of November, 
and the supply is nearly exhausted. It is 
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not as large a producer as some varieties, 
but it will, with fair culture, average 400 
to 500 gallons per year per acre, which is 
much more than the Catawba will do, and 
the wine will find a much more ready mar- 
ket at double the price. It is truly invalu- 
able, and as a medical wine our doctors can- 
not dispense with it any more, as a remedy 
for dysentery, summer complaint in chil- 
dren, etc. Its only drawback is that it is 
very difficult to propagate, as cuttings will 
not grow under common treatment. 
THE CONCORD. 

This is truly the “Grape for the Million,” 
and if you take into account its many good 
qualities, its health, luxuriant growth, easy 
propagation, productiveness, early bearing, 
fine size and fair quality we cannot wonder 
at its being the universal favorite. Acres 
upon acres are planted every year, and it 
will soon completely supplant the Catawba 
here. As an example of its profitableness 
let me insert an account I have opened with 
a small piece, one-third of an acre: 


COST. 


400 small plants at 25 cents each 
Preparing ground, planting and at’ndance 
Labor during summer 

Making trellis 

Labor and attendance 

Labor and attendance 


1861. 


50 00 
1862. 


1863. 
1864. 


PRODUCT. 


- 1300 summer layers at 13 cents each 
2000 cuttings, $12 per 1000 

- 7000 layers at 10 cents 
8000 cuttings, $10 per 1000 

- 2000 Ibs. grapes, 16 cents, netted 
30,000 cuttings, $10 per 1000 

- 2040 lbs. of grapes, 24 cents, netted 
40,000 cuttings, $10 per 1000 


$2,482 60 

The product last summer would have 
been much greater had not the extreme 
cold of last winter destroyed a great many 
fruit buds, and I think that the same piece 
of vineyard will furnish at least 5000 Ibs. 
of grapes the next season. I also planted 
the 30,000 cuttings made in 1863 myself, 
and grew from them 20,000 splendid plants 
which are worth now, at the lowest calcu- 
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lation, $2,600. Deduct from this cost of 
cuttings, labor spent on them, etc., would 
leave $2,100 for the plants, which could be 
added to the product, making it $4,582 60 
from a third of an acre during four years, 
and these being the first of course the pro- 
duct of fruit will be much greater the fol- 
lowing seasons. You at the East, as I 
know from experience, do not know what a 
really good Concord grape is, such as we 
grow; but if you favor us with a visit 
at the next meeting of the American Po- 
mological Society at St. Louis, we hope to 
show it to you and convince you on the 
spot. 
THE HERBEMONT. 


This is a truly glorious grape here where 
it fully ripens, and your acid Herbemonts at 
the East can no more be compared with our 
Herbemonts than a choke pear to the 
luscious Seckel. It is an enormous bearer, 
with close, compact bunches, berries nearly 
as large as your Catawbas, and truly its 
berries are delicious bags of wine. Had you 
seen my vines last fall bending under their 
load, 60 to 70 bunches each, many of the 
bunches weighing a pound and a half each, 
you would have thought it was well worth 
the little labor of covering every winter; 
which it also lately requires. It is a very 
strong, healthy grower, makes an excellent 
wine, which sells readily at $3 00 per gal- 
lon, and plenty of it. In every respect 
desirable here, but rather particular as to 
soil and exposure, as a high, dry, somewhat 
stony soil suits it best, and it will not suc- 
ceed in damp, rich soil. 


THE DELAWARE. 


This, I am sorry to say, does mot succeed 
so generally here as at the East: it is sub- 
ject in most locations to leaf blight. Some 
of our cultivators, however, succeed well 
with it, especially when grafted on other 
stocks. The best vine I know of in this 
neighborhood is grafted on a Norton’s Vir- 
ginia. It makes a fine wine, with little 
acidity, and good body. We have not giv- 
en it up yet,.but could not recommend it 
here for general cultivation. 
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THE CATAWBA. 

For courtesy’s sake I must mention this 
old staple variety, which would be an ex- 
cellent wine grape were it not with us 
liable to so many diseases. It is conse- 
quently but little planted now, although 
the bulk of the old vineyards we have are of 
that variety. It will pay very well for the 
labor expended upon it, but when the Con- 
cord and Norton’s Virginia will pay treble 
the amount, of course our vintners prefer 
planting that which is most profitable. 

These are the varieties of which the most 
of our new vineyards are now planted, and 
which are fully tried. We have a great 
many others promising very well, but follow 
the principle that to decide on the full 
merits of any one variety it should at least 
be tried for a period of ten years. I will 
name a few of those which are very promis- 
ing: 
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For red wine—Clinton, Cynthiana, Ar- 
kansas, Devereaux, Alvey. 

For white or light colored wine —Cassady, 
Taylor, Louisiana, Rulander. 

For sweet wine —Cunningham. 

For table and market—Hartford Prolific 
(this is quite good here, and does not drop 
from the bunch,) Creryeling, Union Village, 
Maxatawney, Clara, Diana, Logan, North 
America, Rogers’ Hybrid No. 1. 

I hope that your readers will bear in 
mind that I speak of grape culture out here, 
for I think the grape question principally 
one of locality. Should peace smile once 
more on our beloved country we hope to 
take many of them by the hand next fall 
and convince them by ocular demonstration 
that they are facts, not fiction, we are talk- 
ing about 


Hermann, Mo., Dec. 4, 1864. 
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A CHAPTER ON ORCHIDS, 


BY ORCHIS. 


Tue plants included under the general 
name of Orchids are very generally distrib- 
uted over the temperate and torrid zones. 
They are divided into two general classes, 
the terrestrial and epiphytal, ‘or, in other 
words, those growing upon the ground and 
from it deriving their chief nourishment, and 
those growing upon trees or places removed 
from the ground and deriving their chief 
nourishment from the moisture of the air. 
This last characteristic is to be taken as a 
true type of the class, as many truly epi- 
phytal orchids grow upon rocks near rapid 
water courses or cataracts, deriving their 
nourishment from the constant moisture, 
and though upon the earth only clinging to 
it for support, and having no more intimate 
relation with it. 

In temperate zones we find only the ter- 
restrial orchids ; thus, in all North Ameri- 
ca (excepting Mexico and the states of 
Central America and the Isthmus, ) while we 
find terrestial species in abundance, we find 


only one true epiphyte, a little Epidendrum 
(E. conopseum) which occurs in Florida on 
the Magnolia glauca. In the torrid zone, 
however, the epiphytal species grow in 
great luxuriance and in uncounted numbers, 
and the terrestrial, though often nearly al- 
lied to those of colder regions, assume a 
more richly marked foliage, and produce 
more gorgeous flowers. 

The general order orchidaceze owes its 
chief peculiarities to the following circum- 
stances: firstly, to the consolidation of all 
the sexual organs into one common mass, 
called the column; secondly, to the suppres- 
sion of all the anthers except one in the 
mass of the order, or two in Cypripedes ; 
thirdly, to the peculiar condition of its pol- 
len and the anthers which contain it; and, 
Sourthly, to the very general development of 
one of the inner leaves of the perianth or 
petals in an excessive degree, or in an unu- 
sual form. In classifying this order, the 
most important characters appear to reside 
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in the pollen, which in many is consolidated 
into firm, waxy masses of a definite number 
in each species, and in others is either in its 
usual loose, powdery condition, or is col- 
lected in granules or small wedges, the 
number of which is far too great to be 
counted. 

In a brief article like the present to con- 
dense a manual of orchid culture is of course 
impossible. It is only our intention to give 
a few general hints on the subject, and to 
present in a few words such useful direc- 
tions as our readings and experience have 
supplied upon a culture which is beginning 
to attract the attention of amateurs in this 
country as it has so long done in Europe. 

To grow orchids successfully they must 
have a house especially devoted to their 
culture. They cannot be grown successfully 
with other plants, though in a house built 
for orchids we may often grow many of the 
beautiful variegated plants which like them 
need a moist heat. 

We, however, see in most greenhouses a 
few orchids. These are generally Oncidia, 
Stanhopeas, Bletias, or Cypripedia, which 
are the most hardy of the tribe; all the 
requisites for growth are wanting and they 
just live, leading for years a starved, miser- 
able existence. 

Before constructing our house we must 
look a little at the requisite temperature, 
and moisture, and the seasons of growth and 
rest of these plants in their native countries. 
Now, as orchids come from regions where 
the temperature seldom falls below 80°, and 
also from countries where the thermometer 
often goes below the freezing point at night, 
so that the foliage is not unfrequently cover- 
ed with hoar-frost, it is evident that the dif- 
ferent species require far different treatment. 
The culture suitable for the West Indian, 
the Mexican or Brazilian species is wholly 
unsuitable for the East Indian. It is there- 
fore impossible to make one treatment suit 
all species, but by care many species coming 
from regions remote from each other may 
flourish in one house. 

To grow them in greatest perfection 
three houses are necessary: the stove, the 
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intermediate house and the cold or resting 
house. These must each be kept at a dif- 
ferent temperature, as will be shown here- 
after. But, without the expense of three 
houses, orchids can be grown if we have 
only a stove and can devote a space in the 
greenhouse as a resting house, or the three 
houses may all be had by dividing a mode- 
rate sized house into three portions by par- 
titions. 

In general words the plants must have a 
treatment similar to that afforded by na- 
ture in their native haunts. 

Now most of the orchids which we wish to 
grow: and which are remarkable for gorge- 
ous coloring or singular structure of their 
flowers are from hot countries. The great- 
er part are epiphytal; some grow on the 
trunks of trees, some on the branches, some 
in the forks of the trunk and branches, 
some near the top of the tree in full sun- 
light, and others only in the most shady 
recesses of the forests. 

Again, the mode of growth is different. 
Some are on the branches and send out 
erect spikes of bloom, others send out 
drooping spikes; some grow only on the 
under side of the branches. 

Orchids are most capricious plants; the 
species are sparingly distributed; they are 
markedly local in their habits; of some 
varieties now in cultivation only a single 
plant has ever been discovered; some once 
in our stoves are now lost or represented 
only by dried specimens in herbaria, or 
botanical drawings or descriptions. Are we 
then to wonder at the seemingly exhorbi- 
tant prices asked and obtained for fine 
specimens of rare species and varieties ? 

The habits of terrestrial orchids are no 
less marked than those of epiphytes. For 
years culturists failed to bloom Disa grandi- 
flora (perhaps the most beautiful terrestrial 
orchid ;) the most skilful gave up in despair ; 
yet, at last, but a year or two since, the 
true mode of culture was discovered, which, 
in a word, was greenhouse culture, and now 
any one may have flowers of this beautiful 
plant. This same Disa is an instance of the 
local habits of orchids; it 1s only found ina 
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swampy place on Table Mountain at the 
Cape of Good Hope. 

We may well despair at the possibility 
of adapting culture to each peculiar case. 
But we can approximate, and by giving 
plants what they most need we may obtain 
flowers which far surpass in formation, fra- 
grance and color any of the productions of 
our temperate clime. 

A point to remember in orchid culture is, 
that in tropical countries the ddys and 
nights being equal, the distribution of light 
and darkness is more even; also, that the 
light is more intense. 

There is also a dry and wet season, dur- 
ing the former of which the plants are 
parched, during the latter saturated with 
moisture. The different altitudes and con- 
sequently different temperatures at which 
the different species grow must also not be 
forgotten. 

The orchid house, then, to afford as much 
light as possible, should be of glass and span 
roofed; the ends may be of brick, as may 
also the front, though some prefer to have 
both of glass. In our severe climate we are 
led to think that brick is preferable, and in 
our more northern States a lean-to house 
may, for facility of warming, be better than 
a span roofed. 


The house should be low in the angles, so 
that each plant may be near the glass. Let 
the house have an east and west aspect, 
that is, run north and south. 


The reasons for this are that thus the light 
and heat of the sun are more equalized; in 
the cold mornings of early spring the sun 
sooner gives light and heat on the easterly 
side, and will be at noon in such a position 
that the beams will be slanting to the angle 
of the roof, while in the afternoon the dura- 
tion of light and heat will be more consid- 
erable. Each plant will thus have its due 
share of light and heat. As the plants 
should (except some few species) be shaded 
from the direct rays of the sun, in a lean-to 
house with a southern exposure we must 
use some awning to keep the house in com- 
parative shade; if we have a northern expos- 
ure we have tvo little light: in aspan roofed 
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house while one side is in shadow the other 
is in full light. In the summer season it 
may be necessary to paint or wash the glass 
to protect both flowers and foliage from the 
burning rays of the sun; a light cream or 
straw color is best as productive of the 
most agreeable effect, and more conducive 
to the health of the plants. 

There should be movable lights or sashes 
on the top of the house and also in the low- 
er brick work at the front in order to se- 
cure ventilation. The air admitted from 
below should pass over the heated pipes or 
flues in order that it may become tempered, 
as cold drafts of air are very often fatal to 
orchids. 

The arrangement of the interior must 
vary with various tastes. 

There should always be a broad walk 
through the centre of the house, or, if the 
house is large enough, two walks around a 
central table. 

The shelves of the stage (ifastage is used), 
or the table should be shallow troughs, about 
two inches deep. These should, if possible, 
be made of stone, brick, or slate, otherwise 
of the most durable wood, and made water 
tight: they are to be filled with sand, peb- 
bles or gravel, upon which the pots should 
be placed. These shelves will retain the 
moisture, which is in summer indispensable 
to the health of the plants. A good sub- 
stitute for stone is hydraulic cement, which 
may be used with small pebbles upon 
boards, is perfectly water-tight, and not 
expensive. 

We have seen houses arranged with a 
large flat central table and narrower tables 
all round the sides ; these are made about a 
foot deep, filled in with moss or sand, and 
into this the pots are plunged: the effect is 
very beautiful. 

Shelves may be put up near the glass, 
but plants should always be kept a few 
inches from direct contact, lest they receive 
a chill in our cold winter nights, which is 
often quite as fatal as freezing. In our cli- 
mate ice often forms very thickly upon the 
under surface of the glass in orchid houses: 
this, while beneficial by stopping up all in- 
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terstices in the glass and thereby retaining 
the heat, often proves injurious by the drip 
caused when it melts in the day, which 
falling on growing shoots not unfrequently 
caused them to damp off. To remedy this, 
little gutters of zinc or copper should run 
down each rafter so arranged as to carry off 
any drip. 

Heating may be by numerous means ; hot 
water pipes or steam pipes in water tanks 
are the best, as then the necessary moisture 
can at all times be afforded, and during the 
resting season, when a moist heat is no 
longer required, by emptying the tanks a 
dry heat may be obtained. A common 
brick flue may be used with good success ; 
care must, however, be taken to prevent 
any escape of smoke or gas, which is most 
injurious to orchids and all stove plants. 
If, however, we heat otherwise than by hot 
water tanks, it will be essential to the 
health of the plants to afford constant 
moisture by the evaporation of water placed 
in large shallow zinc pans upon the flue or 
pipes. The water should be frequently 
changed in order that the moisture may al- 
ways be pure and sweet. Sprinkling the 
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floor and shelves is also beneficial, especially 
in summer. 

The habits of many orchids require them 
to be grown on blocks of wood or in bas- 
kets, which must be suspended from the 
roof of the house, that the plants may en- 
joy the full light. For this purpose, nails 
or hooks may be driven into the rafters, or 
strong rods may be carried across the raft- 
ers to which hooks shaped like the letter S 
may be Suspended. 

All metal hooks, nails, &c., used in an 
orchid house should be of copper or brass. 
Nothing of iron should be used: if unpaint- 
ed the moisture immediately causes rust, 
the rusty water runs from the nails and 
discolors the paint; the nails themselves 
soon rust out, are weakened, and the plants 
supended to them are often irremediably 
damaged by the fall. If the iron is painted 
it does better, but the paint soon peels off : 
wire of galvanized iron is excellent, but not 
easily obtained. A screw is a better fast- 
ening than a nail; brass hooked screws are 
useful for small plants 

TO BE CONTINUED. 


A NEW TURN TO FEMALE THOUGHT, 


BY THE AUTHOR OF TEN ACRES ENOUGH. 


Mucu is daily written of the necessity 
for enlarging the sphere of useful employ- 
ment for women. It is seldom that their 
attention is directed to horticulture; to be 
prosecuted as a source of profit, though fe- 
male taste runs naturally in the direction 
of fruits and flowers. The most successful 
parlor gardener will be found in some one 
of the ladies of the household. It is for 
them more especially that our garden walks 
are lined with flowers, our arbors clustered 
over with honeysuckles, our trees festooned 
with climbing roses, even our trellises over- 
hung with grapes. We build greenhouses 
at the instigation of the softer sex. Their 
taste and care in these pursuits is every- 


where visible around the homestead. This 
fondness for flowers, as well as for the flower 
garden, must be increasing among us. A 
single dealer in New York is reported to 
have sold in one season 50,000 carnation 
blossoms, 30,000 tuberoses, as many bou- 
vardias, 40,000 camellias, 70,000 primroses, 
and other flowers in almost countless num- 
bers. But foreigners exceed us. A French 
florist sells annually 90,000 pounds of rose 
leaves, 40,000 pounds of violet blossoms, 
60,000 of jasmine and tuberoses, while his 
sales of mint, and thyme, and rosemary, 
amount to many tons. But hundreds of 
others are there engaged in the same occu- 
pation. Whole villages are enveloped in an 
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atmosphere of fragrance, and travelers who 
may be approaching them, inhale the per- 
fume for miles before they reach the village 
itself. 

The gathering of these vast amounts of 
flowers is performed principally by women, 
the cultivation of the soil being done by 
men. It has been stated in a recent publi- 
cation that “already hundreds of acres of 
lavender and peppermint are being planted 
in America, and the product exported to 
Europe.” Women are the harvesters of 
these crops also. There is in Pennsylvania 
a great plantation of the common sage, of 
which the annual crop is gathered and cured 
by females. These are eminently feminine 
employments, which women could attend 
to as thoroughly as men, if the plantation 
were once established for them. Mrs. Tut- 
hill, of Staten Island, manufactured during 
the past season nearly a hundred gallons of 
blackberry brandy for the soldiers, and ma- 
ny other ladies, whose good deeds will never 
reach the press, showed themselves equally 
expert at similar occupations. One energe- 
tic widow in New Jersey is recorded as 
having been for years engaged in manufac- 
turing preparations of wines and syrups 
from the common wild berries which the 
neighboring children brought to her, until 
she succeeded in clearing an encumbered 
farm of debt, and built up the business to 
a fixed commercial magnitude. All the 
great fruit canning and preserving establish- 
ments throughout our country, whether in 
the cities or in the fields, are carried on by 
the helpof women. They perform the great 
bulk of the indoor work of these establish- 
ments. The men organise them, attend to 
the business details, the buying and selling, 
but the practical departments are filled 
almost exclusively by women. 

Strictly speaking, these may not be either 
floral or horticultural employments. But 
they are so near akin to them as to be 
worthy of being considered indispensable 
adjuncts of both. It is probable that if fe- 
male labor were not invoked to assist in 
conducting them, they could not have 
reached the high commercial value which 
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it is seen they have attained, while the 
market prices of their products would have 
been considerably greater. But they de- 
monstrate the great fact that there is a 
natural aptitude in the female organization 
for all employments connected with the 
growth, the management, and the preser- 
vation of fruits and flowers. The problem 
is, how to enable them to exert this apti- 
tude on a scale large enough to make the 
pursuit remunerative, as a distinct indivi- 
dual employment. 

Some years ago an educated and wealthy 
lady, distinguished for the energy which 
she threw into all her undertakings, con- 
ceived the idea that the business of bee 
keeping could be made so profitable to 
women who needed some addition to their 
means of support, that she undertook the 
matter on a large scale. Her object was to 
show that the wives and daughters of cot- 
tagers, the widows and single women who 
obtained a precarious support by the needle 
or the washtub, might be taught the art 
of keeping bees and the production of honey, 
at scarcely any cost, while the income from 
a few hives would be sure to be an impor- 
tant affair with all of them. She could see 
no reason why the wife of a day laborer 
should not have twenty hives as well as 
one, and was quite sure that if she had the 
twenty, she would realise from them a large 
income. Unlike the universal cow of the 
cottager, or the ever hungry brood of 
chickens, the bees would provide their own 
food. She began by planting, at her own 
expense, whole acres of mignionctte as bee 
pasture. She put other acres in red clover, 
and others in buckwheat. There was thus 
no difficulty in providing abundant range 
of pasture. She had many hives, to prove 
to those whom she expected to make con- 
verts to her theory that bee keeping on a 
large scale could be made profitable, and 
had men to look after and manage them. 
But for some reasons not now distinctly 
remembered, her patriotic enterprise proved 
a failure. Her hired men knew no more of 
bee keeping than she did herself; and then 
the world had not, at that early day, been 
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favored with the crowd of improved hives 
which annually swarm out from the Patent 
Office, some of them so perfect that they 
ostentatiously profess an ability to produce 
better honey, and more of it, than the bees 
themselves. She was evidently in advance 
of the age. 

But it would be unwise to assume that 
because a great enterprise breaks down in 
the hands of one man, it must be expected 
to fail in those of his successor, as all our in- 
dustrial experience rises up in contradic- 
tion. Twenty years practice in the art of 
bee keeping in this country has added inn- 
mensely to the general stock of knowledge 
on the subject, and placed it, so to speak, 
among the exact sciences. It therefore 
becomes a question whether that point of 
simplification has not been reached, which 
will enable careful and energetic women to 
become successful apiarians, even to the 
extent of enabling them to live by such 
employment. There are potent reasons, 
growing out of the events of the war, for 
inviting attention to the subject. That 
contest has cut off our home supply of 
sweets, while a war tariff has sosent up the 
price of all that comes ip from abroad, that 
every devotee of even sugar plums and 
candy is feelingly alive to its enormity. 
Far more calamitous than this, our country 
homes contain the desolate widows and 
orphans of brave men who have fallen in bat- 
tle, while others are occupied by the maimed 
or otherwise shattered survivors. Hard 
work was always impossible to the widows 
and children, but now it has become equally 
so for these crippled heroes. The bee cul- 
ture opens for all these a wider door for 
emolument than the transient reader may 
imagine. 

There has recently been published an 
instructive essay on this subject, from the 
pen of Mr. Richard Colvin of Baltimore, 
which abounds in facts and figures showing 
the magnitude to which it has already 
attained among us, as well as what great 
results may yet be accomplished by its 
more general prosecution. Mr. Cuvlvin 
asserts that “there are few, if any, loca- 
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lities in the United States, habitable by 
man, in which bees, properly managed, will 
not pay a bountiful compensation for their 
cultivation, while in the more favorable lo- 
calities, four or five hundred per cent per 
annum isno unusual product. Fifty pounds 
of surplus honey from a single colony would 
be a low estimate, and this, at war prices, 
would amount to twenty dollars, But in 
some localities in the West, it is not un- 
common for the yield to reach as high as 
one hundred to two hundred pounds.” In 
1860 this country produced 1,357,864 pounds 
of wax, and over 25,000,000 pounds of honey, 
an increase of 77 per cent in ten years. 
Mr. Colvin says that if our farmers, say 
two and a half millions, were to provide 
themselves with only ten colonies each, the 
aggregate, at 50 pounds each, would be 
1,250,000,000 of pounds, worth, at 25 cents 
only, more than $300,000,000 per annum. 

A single half acre of ground he declares 
to be abundant space for the location of two 


hundred colonies, which, under proper 
management in an average locality, can be 
made to yield from three to four tons of 
honey annually. He justly observes that 
all this, unlike any of our usual crops, is 
spontaneous, requiring neither plough, nor 
hoe, nor labor—the bees work for nothing 


and find themselves. These apiaries are 
sometimes wonderfully compact. I have 
seen at West Morissania, near New York, 
a little one story shed, not equal to ten feet 
square, in which a careful German gardener 
keeps hives enough to produce him $400 
worth of honey annually. Mr. Colvin says 
that “ already a number of ladies are exten- 
sively and most successfully engaged in bee 
culture, one of whom I am informed has 
nearly four thousand pounds of surplus 
honey, besides a considerable number of 
swarms, the product of about one hundred 
colonies of bees this year.” Where would 
four thousand pounds of honey, say at war 
prices, place a widow and her orphans now? 

The broad assertion has been made by 
experienced bee keepers, that they yield 
more profit than any other product of the 
farm. Our bookstores contain many works 
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upon the art ; great improvements have been 
made in hives; and the business has become 
so simplified as to enable women, when once 
fairly started in it, to become successful 
apiarians. Though it be neither floricul- 
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ture nor horticulture, yet it is twin brother 
to both, and as such, is eminently worthy 
of being added to the light employments for 
women who happen to be so situated as to 
be able to embark in it. 
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OUR METHOD. 


BY 


A wRITer in one of the agricultural jour- 
nals calls for more grape literature, andeven 
suggests that one or more journals should 
be exclusively devoted to that subject. We 
hope he is a dilligent reader of the Hortt- 
CULTURIST, where he will find the subject 
tolerably well ventilated, although it does 
not appear that “Our Method” has been 
described or so elaborately developed as to 
make any one “sick and tired” of it. New 
beginners require line upon line and precept 
upon precept, and straightway go their way 
and forget it all. This, however, may be 


the fault of writers upon Grape Culture 
who write so much, or rather, like the cot- 
ton manufacturers of the present day, plac- 
ing so high a value on the raw material, 
spin their yarns so fine that neither warp 
nor woof are found of much value for prac- 


tical service. The objection to these fine 
spun theories is, that great mystery is 
thrown over the cultivation, and the man 
of moderate means discouraged before he 
begins. Those who desire to make money 
instead of spending it, are deterred by 
costly modes of preparing the soil. It re- 
quires neither civil engineering nor costly 
earthworks to cultivate the grape according 
to “our method.” We propose to produce 
the hundred fold in the simplest manner, 
and first give our attention to the selection 
of the vineyard. If the neophyte already 
owns the land we advise him to select the 
best spot he has for the vineyard, let it be 
sloping or level, be sure that it is not wet. 
Wild vines grow in swamps and by the 
banks of streams, if this is nature’s, it is not 
“our method.” Shelter is more important 
than situation. Ifthe exposure is to the 


sun for three-fourths of the day and shelter- 
ed from the cold winter winds, one need 
not be too particular as to points of com- 
pass—all farms are not bounded by latitu- 
dinal or longitudinal lines. When shelter 
cannot be found ready prepared, plant small 
evergreens from the nursery in belts (at a 
trifling cost) and they will soon grow so as 
to afford valuable protection and may be 
ornamental at the same time. Should the 
grape grower not own his land, we advise 
great care in selecting it, for he can then 
choose such land as is suitable for his pur- 
pose ; he may at his leisure look for his east- 
ern and southern and south-western slopes, 
his belts of timber, his soil of shale, or lime- 
stone or marl, or loam made up of due pro- 
portions of clay and sand, but he must not 
content himself with the mere surface, he 
must penetrate beneath it. The subsoil is 
of more value to him than the upper strata. 
He must provide a place for the grape roots 
which grow out ofsight, and they must have 
room to roam far and wide. Hardpan is 
incompatible with easy and successful grape 
culture—it is expensive to drain and plow 
or trench, and a poor medium after a sum 
of money has been sunk upon it that would 
buy good land elsewhere. Let the owner 
of such a soil content himself with a few 
glass houses under which he may trench 
and make a soil of muck, sods and compost, 
carting away the contents of his cellar to 
repair the public roads. The soil being se- 
lected, we will suppose it to be such as has 
brought a fair crop of corn the past season ; 
good corn land is generally good grape land. 
Such a field as would be selected for an ap- 
ple orchard may be deemed to be good for 
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a vineyard, and the field before planting 
with grapes may be prepared in the same 
manner as for an orchard; by the ordinary 
two-horse plow followed with a subsoil plow 
in each furrow, the latter loosens the soil so 
as to make it mellow enough for the roots 
of young trees or vines. This should then 
be manured with stable manure or compost 
and cross plowed, after which lay out the 
rows either east and west, or in any other 
directions which may be most convenient 
and suit the situation of the field whatever 
the course of the rows may be the sun will 
gain access to them all during the day. As 
the land occupied is estimated by the acre 
and not by the square foot, that is, it is 
vineyard land and not city lots, we insist 
that the rows be ten feet apart, but before 
deciding on the rows we propose to reserve 
a space on the entire outside of the field wide 
enough to drive a one horse cart for the 
convenience of carting-in manure and for 
other purposes. This will save the expense 
of planting and afterwards rooting out 
vines or removing trellises. In every field 
of five acres there should be one cross road— 
a cart can easily go up and down the rows 
at pleasure. After the rows are laid out, 
set the plants six feet from each other, plac- 
ing those at the end of the row three feet 
within the position intended for the outside 
posts. We assume that the field to be plant- 
ed has one square corner in it. In this cor- 
ner we measure off ten feet from each fence 
parallel tu it and thus find a place for the 
first row and for the outside post in that 
row, the other rows are easily formed and 
a ten foot pole supplies the place of transit 
instrument and surveyor’s chain. An as- 
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sistant engineer may be improvised readily 
out of a boy witha basket of pegs previous- 
ly prepared by him at the wood pile witha 
hatchet, and now we are ready to set the 
plants; but here let us pause and inquire 
what kind of plants are to beset? Are 
they such plants as Columella, eighteen 
hundred years ago, advised his friend toset 
out, cultivated by himself, so as to be sure they 
were good? or are they such as have been 
sold at auction to the highest bidder be- 
cause the producer thinks them unfit to of- 
fer at private sale? “Our Method” sup- 
poses that none but the very best healthy, 
vigorous vines be set in our vineyards and 
that what we lose in the cost of good vines 
is returned four-fold in the saving of labor— 
the gain in time of maturity—and in the 
excellence of our vineyard when it has add- 
ed several years of interest to the original 
outlay, and when “the Inn begins to re 

ceive.” If we are to set out poor plants 
we propose to drop the pen and draw the 
curtain over the rest of our description. It 
matters little how they are set and how 
they are cultivated. Our vineyardist is 
destined to severe toil and to reap disap- 
pointment, he producesonly apuny growth, 
his vines refuse to fruit or the quality is in- 
ferior; the canes are without vigor; rot 
and mildew ensue. He hopes on, tries 
again and gets more discouraged. At the 
end of six years, if a man of great energy, 
he cuts his vines to the ground to make a 
new start or plows up his land to plant with 
corn, sells his trellis wire for 20 per cent. of 
its cost, and pronounces grape culture a 
humbug. 


He? or 


PRUNING OF FRUIT TREES. 


T. T. 8. 


Well understood as it may be by pro- 
fessed pomologists, or even by good garden- 
ers, yet among the mass who plant trees I 
am convinced that there is nosubject which 
so closely relates to their interests, that is 


so poorly understood or the study of which 
is so much neglected as the proper manner 
and use of pruning fruit trees, 

Those who distribute trees can but gaina 
correct idea of the miserable ignorance of 
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all that pertains to tree growth, which pre- 
vails among the class who mostly plant trees. 
This want of enlightenment is not felt alone 
by those who inhabit the western wilds or 
by our backwoods farmers, but is seen even 
in those who dwell in close proximity to 
that great centre of intelligence, enterprise, 
and wealth, New York City. 

A couple of years ago I attended to the 
delivery of something over ten thousand 
fruit trees in New Jersey, and but a short 
distance from New York. These trees were 
sold to a large number of persons, and I do 
not remember that so many as half a dozen 
of the men who came and paid me their 
money for trees, knew how to go home and 
plant and care for them properly. So faras 
possible, I would give to each one particular 
directions and explanations. I would say 
to aman as he took his trees and vines : 
“ Neighbor, what are you going to do with 
that bundle of trees?” His answer would 
be in almost all cases, “Why, I am 
going to plant them.” “Please to tell 
me just how you are going to plant 
them?” ‘Well, I shall dig a hole, put the 
roots in and throw in a pail of water 
and fill up the hole.” “Well, what else ?” 
“Nothing — that’s enough, ain’t it?” 
“Would you not shorten in some of that 
luxurious growth of limbs?” “I would 
not, and don’t see the need of it, and besides 
it looks foolish to pay a large price for extra 
thrifty trees and then cut the limbs back 
and spoil the looks of the tree.” “Well, 
sir, if you want an early, healthy, vigorous 
growth, you must cut back at least one- 
half of the new growth, and it would be still 
betterif youmadeit two-thirds.” ‘“Can’tsee 
any reason for doing such a thing; sometimes 
I clip off the end a little, but to cut back 
twp:thirds would certainly spoil the tree.” 
Then I would explain to him the principles 
which govern tree growth by saying: “This 
tree has been taken from its natural resting 
place, and until a new set of fibrous roots 
are formed the main roots are not able to 
furnish but a very small quantity of sap 
for the tree and its leaves to liveon. Now 
we will suppose that this tree has in its pre- 
Fesrvary, 1865. 
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sent untrimmed state a thousand buds, each 

one of these buds will put forth a leaf and 
each leaf will consume its portion of sap, 
but the roots being unable to supply them 
with anything like the needful quantity of 
sap they take what they can furnish to sup- 
ply them alone, which leaves no sap to 
make growth with, and until the tree grows 
the roots cannot to much extent. There- 
fore your trees drag out a half-alive exist- 
ence,the first and second year, or die out- 
right. But reduce those thousand leaves, 
by pruning, to three hundred and the roots 
are able to support the call made on them, 
make some limb growth beside, and your 
tree lives and makes more growth in two 
seasons than it otherwise would in four. 
This sounded reasonable, and I was usually 
thanked for the information, of which they 
knew nothing before. A large portion of 
the stock consisted of dwarf pears, but hard- 
ly a man ever heard that dwarf pears need- 
ed to be pruned, either at planting or any 
other time. Some bought of dwarf pears a 
hundred dollars worth, and never mistrusted 
that they needed the highest kind of feed- 
ing and the most severe pruning to make 
them productive, healthy and vigorous, but 
supposed they needed the same general 
treatment as an apple or cherry tree. 

This want of knowledge does not pertain 
to New Jersey alone, but is as widespread 
as our continent. I cite the above instances 
merely to show how wanting the mass are 
in requisite knowledge in this particular 
branch, and even so neara great city, where 
people are supposed to be more advanced 
than in the interior. Go where you will 
and you will find that yearly, immense 
quantities of trees are sent through the 
country, planted, and cared for in ignorance, 
or, rather, uncared for at all, and die. Thus 
vast sums of money are spent for which the 
spender gets no return, and the country is 
deprived and delayed in receiving the fruit it 
ought. Public as well as private interests 


are made to suffer. I hope it is not the 

fault, though I fear it is, of some tree agents 

and nurserymen that those that buy their 

wares are not more fully posted how to 
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take care of them. If any nurseryman or 
tree agent who sells a tree would briefly 
explain how to take care of it, great indeed 
would be the good. It is a shortsighted 
policy that deems, that the more trees that 
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die the greater room for more: the reverse 
is true. Can there not be a more general 
dissemination of those simple rules which 
shall teach the people how to plant, and 
prune, and care for their fruit trees ? 


oo 
HOW TO MAKE A PARADISE IN THE COUNTRY. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “LETTERS FROM UNDER A BRIDGE.” . 


CONCLUDED. 


Toucuine “grounds.” The first impul- 
ses of taste are dangerous to follow, no less 
from their blindness to unforeseen combina- 
tions, than from their expensiveness. In 
placing your house as far from the public 
road as possible (and a considerable dis- 
tance from dust and intrusion, seems at first 
a sine qua non) you entail upon yourself a 
very costly appendage in the shape of a pri- 
vate road, which of course must be nicely 
gravelled and nicely kept. A walk or drive, 
within your gate, which is not hard and 
free from weeds, is as objectionable as an 
untidy white dress upon a lady, and as she 
would be better clad in russet, your road 
were better covered with grass. I may as 
well say that a hundred yards of gravel- 
walk, properly ‘scored,’ weeded, and 
rolled, will cost five dollars a month—a 
man’s labor reckoned at the present usage. 
Now no person for whom this letter is writ- 
ten, can afford to keep more than one man 
servant for “chores.” A hundred yards of 
gravel-walk, therefore, employing half his 
time, you can easily calculate the distribu- 
tion of the remainder, upon the flower-gar- 
den, kitchen-garden, wood-shed, stable, and 
piggery. (The female “help” should milk 
if I died for it!) My own opinion is, that 
fifty yards from the road is far enough, and 
twenty a more prudent distance, though, in 
the latter case, an impervious screen of 
shrubbery along your outer fence is indis- 
pensable. 

The matter of gravel-walks embraces 
several points of rural comfort, and, to do 
without them, you must have no young la- 
dies in your acquaintance, and especially, 


no young gentlemen from the cities. It 
may not have occurred to you in your side- 
walk life, that the dew falls in the country 
with tolerable regularity; and that, from 
sundown to tenin the forenoon, you are as 
much insulated in a cottage surrounded 
with high grass, as on a rock surrounded 
with forty fathom water,—shod a la mode, 
Imean. People talk of being “ pent up ina 
city,” with perhaps twenty miles of flagged 
sidewalk extending from their door-stone! 
They are apt to draw a contrast, favorable 
to the liberty of cities, however, if they 
come thinly shod to the country, and must 
either wade in the grass or stumble through 
the ruts of a dusty road. If you wish to 
see bodies acted on by an “ exhausted re- 
ceiver,” (giving out their “ airs” of course, ) 
shut up your young city friends in a coun- 
try cottage, by the compulsion of wet grass 
and muddy highways. Better gravel your 
whole farm, you say. But having reduced 
you to this point of horror, you are pre- 
pared to listen without contempt, while I 
suggest two humble succedanea. 

First: On receiving intimation of a prob- 
able visit from a city friend, write by re- 
turn of post for the size of her foot (or his.) 
Provide immediately a pair of India-rubber 
shoes of the corresponding number, and on 
the morning after your friend’s arrival, be 
ready with them at the first horrified with- 
drawal of the damp foot from the grass, 
Your shoes may cost you a dollar a pair, 
but if your visitors are not more than ten 
or twelve in the season, it is a saving of 
fifty per cent. at least, in graveling and 
weeding. 














Or, Second: Enclose the two or three 
acres immediately about your house with a 
ring fence, and pasture within it a small 
flock of sheep. They are clean and pictur- 
esque, (your dog should be taught to keep 
them from the doors and porticoes,) and by 
feeding down the grass to a continual 
greensward, they give the dew a chance 
to dry off carly and enlarge your cottage 
“liberties” to the extent of their brows- 
ings. 

I may as well add, by the way, that a 
walk with the sod simply taken off, is, in 
this climate, dry enough, except for an hour 
or two after a heavy rain; and besides the 
original saving in gravel, it is kept clean 
with a quarter of the trouble. A weed im- 
bedded in stones is a mach more obstinate 
customer than a score of them sliced from 
the smooth ground. At any rate, out with 
them! A neglected walk indicates that 
worst of country diseases, a mind grown 
slovenly and slip-slop! Your house may 
go unpainted, and your dress, (with one ex- 
ception) submit to the course of events— 
but be scrupulous in the whiteness of your 
linen, tenacious of the neatness of your 
gravel-walks ; and, while these points hold, 
you are at a redeemable remove from the 
lapse, (fatally prone and easy,) into barba- 
rianism and misanthropy. 

Before I enter upon the cultivation of 
grounds, let me lay before the reader my 
favorite idea of a cottage—not a cottage 
ornée, but a cottage insoucieuse, if I may coin 
a phrase. In the valley of Sweet Waters, 
on the banks of the Barbyses, there stands 
a small pleasure palace of the Sultan, which 
looks as if it was dropped into the green lap 
of nature, like a jewel-case on a birth-day, 
with neither preparation on the part of the 
bestower, nor disturbanee on the part of 
the receiver. From the balcony’s foot on 
every side, extends an unbroken sod to the 
horizon. Gigantic trees shadow the grass 
here and there, and an enormous marble 
vase, carved in imitation of a sea-shell, 
turns the silver Barbyses in a curious cas- 
cade over its lip; but else, it is all Nature’s 
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lap, with its bauble resting in velvet—no 
gardens, no fences, no walls, no shrubbe- 
ries—a beautiful valley with the sky rest- 
ing on its rim, and nothing in it save one 
fairy palace. The simplicity of the thing 
enchanted me, and, in all my yearnings af- 
ter rural seclusion, this vision of old travel 
has, more or less, colored my fancy. You 
see what I mean, with half an eye. Gar- 
dens are beautiful, shrubberies ornamental, 
summer-houses and alleys, and gravelled 
paths, all delightful—but they are, each and 
all, taxes—heavy taxes on mind, time, and 
“dollar.” Perhaps you like them. Perhaps 
you want the occupation. But some men of 
small means, like a contemplative idleness 
in the country. Some men’s time never 
hangs heavily under a tree. Some men like 
to lock their doors (or to be at liberty to 
do so,) and be gone for a month, without 
dread of gardens plundered, flowers trod 
down, shrubs browsed off by cattle. Some 
men like nothing out of doors but that 
whick can take care of itself—the side of a 
house or a forest-tree, or an old horse in a 
pasture. These men, too, like that which 
is beautiful, and for such I draw. this pic- 
ture of the cottage insoucieuse. What more 
simply elegant than a pretty structure in 
the lap of a green dell! What more con- 
venient! What so economical! Sheep (we 
may “return to muttons”) are cheaper 
“help” than men, and if they do not keep 
your greensward so brightly mown, they 
crop it faithfully and turn the crop to bet- 
ter account. The only rule of perfect inde- 
pendence in the country, is to make no “im- 
provement” which requires more attention 
than the making. So—you are at liberty 
to take your wife to the springs. So—you 
join a coterie at Niagara at a letter’s warn- 
ing. So—you can spend a winter in Italy 
without leaving half your income to servants 
who keep house at home. So—you can 
sleep without dread of hail-storms on your 
graperies or green-houses, without blunder- 
buss for depredators of fruit, without dis- 
tress at slugs, cut-worms, drouth, or breachy 
cattle. Nature is prodigal of flowers, grapes 
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are cheaper bought than raised, fruit idem, 
butter idem (though you may’nt think so,) 
and as for amusement—the man who can 
not find it between driving, fishing, shoot- 
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ing, strolling, and reading, (to say nothing 
of less selfish pleasures,) has no business in 
the country. He should go back to town. 


2 


PEACH TREES—PRUNING. 


Of all the fruit trees there is no one 
which seems to meet with such general 
neglect in proper treatment as the peach. 
Whether this proceeds from ignorance, in- 
difference, or because it is supposed that 
the peach tree can take care of itself, we 
leave to the experience of our readers. But 
it is nevertheless a fact, and one which is 
clearly exhibited in almost every collection 
of peach trees that comes under our obser- 
vation. There are exceptions, it is true— 
exceptions among intelligent and careful 
fruit growers ; but these exceptions are, as 
usual, just sufficient to prove the rule. 


The most common complaint against the 
peach is that of being short-lived, and it is 
no wonder. The only marvel is that, under 
the treatment it gets, it continues to worry 
out even the existence it does. There is 
no sufficient reason why this should. be so. 
We can remember in our day, peach trees of 
venerable age, yielding good and luscious 


fruit year after year even in their old age, - 


and succumbing at last only when nature 
could hold out no longer. 

How different from the peach of the 
present day. To be sure there are more 
causes now operating against the successful 
growth of the peach than in the days of 
which we speak; but, even all things con- 
sidered, there is not the success there ought 
to be, and this from sheer neglect. 

We do not propose in the present article 
to go into all the abuses the peach is sub- 
ject to, but simply to speak of one particu- 
lar neglect, because now is the proper season 
to attend to the matter. 

One of the chief neglects of the peach, 
and a very vital one it is, we consider to be 
neglect of the ptoper pruning and shaping 
of the tree. 


This has more to do with the longevity 
of the tree than is generally supposed. 

The peach tree is as susceptible of train- 
ing and taking a comely shape as any otker 
fruit tree. And yet, as usually seen, it is 
about the most ungainly and ill-shaped 
among them all. Left to take care of itself, 
it usually presents among fruit trees an ap- 
pearance of deformity of every possible kind 
and description—either a crooked, twisted 
tree, with an unbalanced top, or else two 


eS 
Peach tree left to itself. 


or three main branches springing from the 
trunk and terminating ina high head, which 
carries all the foliage and all the fruit. As 
a consequence of this, either the violence of 
winds or the weight of a full crop breaks off 
these main branches at the trunk, or splits 
them in such wise that an ugly, gum-exud- 
ing ulcer is generated, and this process goes 
on until, exhausted, the tree languishes and 
dies. 

All this may be avoided by careful train- 
ing and judicious pruning. Don’t be afraid 
to use the shears. What you want to get 
is a compact mass, well-developed, evenly- 
balanced ; one over which a large crop may 
be evenly distributed without causing an 
undue strain upon any one part of the 
structure: a shape which will prove an 
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economy in respect to space, as affording 
the greatest possible room for a crop within 
the smallest area. 


Do you ask how this is to be done? We 
answer: by what is known as the shortening- 
in process. Do you inquire, when is this to 
be done? We reply, Now. You can’t do 
better than to commence immediately. 
The process is to go over the whole tree 
and clip off from one-half to three-quarters 
of the last year’s growth. Yes, all that 
bright, handsome growth of young wood, 
those ruddy stems, are to be clipped ; some- 
what after the fashion of the man who cuts 
your hair, you must go over the whole sur- 
face, clipping off at least one-half of the 
growth. This will depend, of course, on 
the age of the tree: if young, so much the 
better, and the greater need of pruning. 
You have then the chance of making a well- 
shaped and long-lived tree. Care must be 
exercised, however, in the modus operandi. 
Endeavor to cut to a bud on the outer side 
of the stem; this will give, when the next 
growth starts, a prolongation outwardly, 
and prevent the tree becoming too crowded 
in the centre, or interior part. 


If you neglect this precaution, and cut 
hap-hazard, you will have some branches 
growing staight upward and others growing 
into the interior of the structure, which 





Tue Bloodgood is the highest flavored of 
all early pears, and deserves a place even 
in the smallest garden. It was named from 
the circumstance of its having been brought 
into notice about 1835, by the late James 
Bloodgood, nurseryman, Flushing, L. I. 
The sort was brought to that nursery as a 
new variety, without a name however, by 
some person on Long Island, unknown to 
Mr. B., who was never able afterwards to 
trace its history further. The tree is rather 
short jointed, with deep reddish brown 


Bloodgood Pear. 


BLOODGOOD PEAR. 
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will in the end make matters worse than if 
you left the tree to its own inclination. 


=2 a = ==> 

Peach tree properly pruned. 
Properly pursued and you will secure a well- 
balanced and handsome-shaped head to your 
tree, whose foliage, when in leaf, will be an 
object of decided beauty. The late Mr. 
Downing attached very great importance to 
this shortening-in process, and the reader, 
by referring back to some of the earlier 
numbers of the Horticu.turist, will find 
valuable instruction from him in all these 
particulars. 

We have confined ourselves to this one 
point in the present article because, as we 
have stated, now is the time to put these 
principles in practice; the further care of 
the tree, and the precautions to be taken to 
guard against injuries from other sources; 
come in later in the season, and such in- 
struction as may be necessary may be 
deferred to a later number. 


wood, grows moderately fast, and bears 
early and regularly. The fruit, like that 
of all early pears, is better if ripened in the 
house. It surpasses every European variety 
of the same season, and together with the 
Dearborn’s Seedling, another native sort, 
will supplant in all our gardens the Jar- 
gonelle, and all inferior early pears. 

Fruit of medium size, turbinate, inclining 
to obovate, thickening very abruptly into the 
stalk. Skin yellow, sprinkled with russet 
dots, and net-work markings, giving it a 
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russetty look on one side. Calyx strong, obliquely inserted, without depression, 
open, set almost without depression. Stalk short, dark brown, fleshy at its base. Flesh 


Bloodgood Pear. 


yellowish-white, buttery and melting, with 
a rich, sugary, highly aromatic flavor. The 
thin skin has a musky perfume. Core small 


Ripe from the 25th of July to the 10th of 
August.—Downing. 


eS 
TO MAKE A PLANT PRODUCE FRUIT OR FLOWERS. 


BY B. AYCRIGG. 


“To make a plant produce fruit or flow- 
ers, crowd its roots and starve it, and it 
will bear itself to death. To preserve its 
life, give it fresh space and fresh soil to 
form new roots and it will form new wood.” 

This corresponds with the practice of 
dwarfing trees by placing them on stocks 
of a smaller species that shall not afford a 


full supply of sap. They were the conclud- 
ing remarks of a very successful amateur, 
who had a large ornamental garden, and 
green house, and hot house in beautiful 
condition, and managed entirely by himself. 
I expressed my admiration of the crop on a 
lemon tree. The owner remarked: “ This 
is only a medium crop. Last year it was 
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much less. Next year it will be much 
more. The year after it would also be 
large if I should make no change. But af- 
ter next year’s crop I shall put it into a 
larger box with half an inch of fresh soil at 
the bottom and on each side, and that 
small addition will materially reduce the 
next crop. But it is necessary to do this 
about every three years in order that it may 
form new roots. 

“That tree belonged to an old lady in 
town who had nursed it with great care for 
many years, but could get no fruit. She 







Tue Horticuiturist ror 1865. We call 
the attention of our readers to the opening 
numbers of this new volume as an evidence 
of our intention to keep it up to a high 
standard, each succeeding number we pro- 
pose to make better than the last, and we 
are perfecting our plans as rapidly as possi- 
ble to secure the best talent the country 
affords, on all subjects relating to Horticul- 
ture and kindred arts. 

The accomplished author of “my Farm 
of Edgewood” will furnish an illustrated 
article each alternate month during the 
year, and the author of “ Ten acres enough” 
will write for each number. We shall endea- 
vor to secure the aid ofall practical writers 
throughout the country, and our readers are 
invited at all times to comunicate to us any 
sound practical facts that come under their 
observation. Our aim is to make the Hortr- 
cutturist high and reliable authority and 
to give purely practical information on all 
subjects of which it treats. We do not place 
much value on the best written essays that 
do not convey practical information. 


Woopwarps’ Country Homes. — This 
work will be published about the 25th 
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had it in a large box, and every year gave 
it fresh soil. She was afraid that she would 
kill it if she should follow my advice, and 
sold it to me. I immediately cut off most 
of the roots and put it into this small box, 
and you see the consequence. In the same 
manner with any other fruit, or with roses 
or any other flower, if you wish to make 
them bear you must starve them.” 

He also said that he did not water this 
lemon tree until the fruit yielded to a gen- 
tle pressure. 

Passaic, N. J., Dec. 20, 1864. 


Woopwarp, 37 Park Row, New York. 


February—will be printed on heavy calen- 
dered paper and elegantly illustrated. It 
covers a field not occupied by many of the 
valuable publications on this subject. 
Readers of the Horticutturist for the 
past few years will find here collected in 
convenient form, many of the best designs 
that have appeared in this magazine, the 
matter accompanying which has been en- 
tirely re-written for this publication. The 
illustrated article on the construction of 
balloon frames is entirely new to most of 
our readers, and worth many times the 
price of the book to all who contemplate 
the erection of even an ordinary out-build- 
ing. The designs given are mostly for low- 
priced buildings, churches, cottages, stables, 
ice-houses, summer-houses, school-houses, 
gates (a great variety,) fences, &c., with 
thoroughly practical descriptions. 12mo. 
Price, $1 50 post paid to any address. 
Geo. E. & F. W. Woodward, authors and 
publishers, office of the Horticutturist, 
37 Park Row, N. Y. 


Suspension oF Cxivus Rates.—aAll sub- 
scribers to the HortTIcuLTuRIST are now on 
an equal footing, the price being uniformly 
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TWO DOLLARS PER ANNUM, and we intend 
all shall receive the full value of their 
money. 

New subscribers will find the volumes 
for 1862, 1863, 1864 and the numbers for 
1865, a profitable and desirable investment. 
We send the three volumes, bound and 
post paid, and the numbers for 1865 for 
SEVEN DOLLARS. They contain above 1700 
royal octavo pages, and 500 original illus- 
trations. Send us a postal order for seven 
dollars, and by return mail the volumes 
will be received in prime condition. 

Woopwarpn’s Graperies & Horticuitu- 
RAL BUILDINGs.—A thoroughly practical 
illustrated work on this subject, being the 
result of several years professional practice 
in the design and construction of these buil- 
dings, will be published by us at this office 
on or before the Ist of April, 12mo., price 
$1.50 post paid to any address. 


Votumes ror 1853 anp 1859 Wantep.— 
Any of our readers having these volumes to 
dispose of will please send price to this of- 
fice. We are prepared to buy at any time 
back volumes and back sets of the Horti- 
cuLTuRist from 1846 to 1860, inclusive. 
Parties having full or incomplete sets which 
they would like to dispose of for cash, or 
exchange for agricultural and horticultural 
books or new subscriptions, will greatly 
oblige us by sending list and the lowest 
price. We buy to sell again, and prices 
must be made accordingly. 


Parties who subscribe to Hovey’s Maga- 
zine and the Gardeners’ Monthly through us, 
are hereby notified that the publication days 
of these Magazines are from the 10th to the 
15th of the month, our publication day be- 
ing the Ist. 

Weconsider these Magazines to be sound, 
reliable, permanent, first class publications, 
and in any case of failure by mail or from 
other causes, we make the numbers good. 
The fact that we are the New York agents 
of these publications is sufficient evidence 
of the confidence reposed in us, and of our 
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opinion of those publications and their pro- 
prietors. Any of our readers subscribing 
for any publication through us, have our 
guarantee for the entire fulfilment of the 
subscription. We make this explanation 
in answer to several enquiries, and close by 
calling the attention of our readers to the 
value of both Hovey’s Magazine, and the 
Gardeners’ Monthly. We send them with 
or without the Horticunturist, one for 
$2 per annum, two for $3 75, the three 
$5 50. 


A New Firmu.—Messrs. Fleming & Da- 
vidson, the well known seedsmen, of 67 
Nassau Street, N. Y., have dissolved part- 
nership and a new concern has been formed 
under the firm of Henderson & Fleming, 
Mr. Peter Henderson, of Jersey City, be- 
coming a partner. This firm is composed 
of practical men; they understand their 
business thoroughly, and we feel confident 
that all orders sent them will be faithfully 
and promptly filled, and that the articles 
they send will prove to be just what is rep- 
resented. Our distant subscribers, who 
order seeds by mail fiom Messrs. Hender- 
son & Fleming, can rely upon getting as 
good an article and at as reasonable a price 
as by a personal application. 


” Grapes at Orxcrxnati.—Notwithstand- 
ing Mr. Yeatman’s opinion that the culture 
of the Grape has proved a failure in the 
neighborhood of Cincinnati, there are oth- 
ers who yet have faith in its ultimate suc- 
cess. Among these latter may be named 
E. A. Thompson, Esq., of Cincinnati, who 
informs us that he is preparing his grounds 
on the Kentucky hillside to plant, this com- 
ing spring, 16,000 vines. The varicties that 
he chooses—excluding, it will be seen, the 
Catawba—are as follows: 6000 Delaware, 
3000 Norton’s Virginia, 2000 Concord, 4000 
Ives’ Seedling, and another 1000 divided 
among some twenty varieties.—Ohio Far- 
mer. 


We have seen a very delicate light wine, 
purporting to be made at Ithaca, on the 
Cayuga Lake, from the Black Hamburgh 
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grape, reared in the open air. It was very 
agreeably flavored, and had the color of the 
rather paler berries of the grape from which 
it was named. It was said that the vine- 
yard from which it is produced is on an is- 
land in the lake. We have met with no 
account of this wine, or of the out-door 
cultivation of the Hamburgh grape in that 
quarter, but it has struck us that, consider- 
ing the high price which Black Hamburgh 
grapes bear in the market, it would be 
more profitable for the cultivator to dis- 
pose of them in the cluster than to give 
himself the trouble of making them into 
wine, superintending its fermentation, and 
putting it into bottles. We know, ofa 
German cultivator of American grapes on 
Long Island, who is exceedingly anxious to 
make wine, and has all the apparatus for 
the purpose, but who finds, when the sea- 
son comes, that grapes bring so good a 
price as to make it impossible for him to 
resist the temptation of taking the ready 
cash for his fruit—N. Y. Evening Post. 


Being in Cincinnati upon Saturday, of 
course I attended the meeting of the Hor- 
ticultural Society, where I met a goodly 
number of the fruit-men of that place. It 
appears that Thomas Yeatman, a well known 
grape grower of that region, had written a 
letter to the disparagement of Cincinnati 
as a grape growing region, and a committee 
had been appointed to set the matter right. 
This brought out a spirited discussion as to 
whether grape growing could be still made 
profitable there. Of course the old vigne- 
rons were piqued by Mr. Yeatman’s treason, 
and will take the field in defence of their 
ancient renown. I took occasion to give 
the grape men notice that the Lake Erie 
region was in the field, and that unless the 
Vincinnatians bestired themselves in this 
matter we should eclipse the fame of their 
vineyards. John E. Mottier, the wine king 
of Cedar Avenue, promises us the figures 
of his vintage for 1864, which he thinks 
will show a healthy state of affairs on his 
side. When the Committee report the 
state of the grape business about Cincinnati 


we hope to give the results to the readers 
of the Ohio Farmer. 

After the close of the meeting of the 
Horticultural Society, there was a meeting 
of the Wine Grower’s Association; the long 
table was over filled with tasters, and the 
wines were superb. John E. Mottier—the 
old wag, had placed upon the table a sample 
of imported Johannisberg, which cost $75 
a dozen and a sample of his Delaware vin- 
tage of 1864, and the marks of all the tasters 
was considerably higher for the young 
Delaware, than for the ripe Johannisberg ! 
This was a big joke, but after it was known 
what we had been tasting, every one de- 
clared the marking was right, and upon my 
honor, I must say never such Delaware 
moistened my lips before, and so young. 
Mr. Mottier has sold the entire vintage of 
two hundred gallons at six dollars a gallon. 
When that wine gets ripe it will make a 
sensation among wine tasters. If Mottier 
had driven the nail before, this clinches it, 
that he is at the head of the producers of 
pure native wine.—Ohio Farmer. 


Grape anp Wine Men—Outo Grape 
AND Wine Growers’ AssocraTion.— The 
subscribers urgently request all persons in 
the State or adjoining districts, interested 
in the growing of grapes or production of 
wine, to meet at the Ohio Farmer Office, in 
the city of Cleveland, on the first Wednesday 
of February next, at 10 o'clock, A. M., to or- 
ganize an association as above named. 

The intention is to hold quarterly meet- 
ings at various points in the grape districts 
for examination and discussion of subjects 
pertaining to our native grapes and wines— 
and to make an exhibition of products at 
the annual meeting to be held in Septem- 
ber. Those who may be unable to attend 
are requested to send us their names, 
Those receiving this circular will please re- 
ply at once, and also send to F. R. Elliott, 
at Cleveland, a list of all persons in their 
neighborhood interested in our object. 

F. R. Exxiort, M. B. Batenam, 

J. P. Dax, -Jno. A. WARDER, 

Gro. Powers, Joun SPALDING, 
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Geo. W. Campset, J. P. Kirtan, 
J. J. Harrison, J. A. Brayton, 
W. A. Litiie, W. F. Greer, 
D. H. Beckwitnu, Atrton Pops, 

S. B. MarsHatt1, Cuas. Pease, 
Gro. M. Beeter, Geo. W. Dean, 
R. BucHanan, J. E. Mortier, 
Israet Hatt. 


Fruit Preservinc Hovse. — Messrs. 
Nyce, Shirk & Co., of Indiana, came to 
Cleveland last season and erected a build- 
ing for preserving fruits and other perish- 
able articles, such as butter, eggs, &c., 
which are damaged by exposure to the com- 
mon atmosphere. The building is made 
with double walls, like an ice-house, the 
outer casing being of sheet iron, the space 
between the walls filled in with shavings; 
saw-dust, &c. The storing room of this 
building is of the capacity of holding fifteen 
thousand bushels of fruit, which is placed 
on shelves in tiers and ranges, so as to be 
readily accessible when wanted. The at- 
mosphere of the room is kept dry by the 
use of chloride of calcium, which absorb the 
moisture, and it is passed out of the build- 
ing in lead pipes from gutters upon the floor. 
By this means Mr. Nyce says he gets rid of 
decay by destroying the elements which 
produce or support decay. Mr. Nyce has 
studied this principle closely for years, and 
is fully satisfied that his theory is correct. 
This building is now stored with six thou- 
sand bushels of apples, seven tons of Cataw- 
ba grapes, fifteen hundred bushels of toma- 
toes, and a large quantity of butter and 
eggs, pumpkins, &c. As the house was not 
ready till Jate in the season, the proprietors 
were not. able to get it entirely filled when 
the time came for closing it for the season, 
This enterprise is deeply interesting to all 
who raise and would preserve our fine 
fruits, and its perfect success is devoutly to 
be wished for, a fact which we hope to be 
able to announce when the fruit rooms are 
opened next spring —Ohio Farmer. 


Home acarn. Mr. Daniel Barker, a fre- 
quent contributor to our columns, has re- 
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turned after an absence of same months in 
England having picked up some novelties in 
the way of seeds, &c., He offers them for 
sale. See advertising columns: 


BOOKS, &c., RECEIVED. 


Wer Days at Epcewoop, with Old 
Farmers, Old Gardeners and Old Pastora's. 
By the author of “My Farm of Edgewood.” 
New York. Charles Scribner. Price, $2 00. 

One of the most graceful writers we have, 
is the scholarly farmer of “ Edgewood.” 
This last issue is the result of a vast re- 
search among writers on agricultural matters 
from Hesiod and Homer down to Loudon. 
It adds new dignity to a farmer’s life to 
read of these old authors and scholars, and 
the attention they gave to agricultural pur- 
suits. Rubbish is cast aside and the pages 
glisten with selected gems, 

All farmers who have a library, (and all 
ought to have ;) all country gentlemen, and 
those who appreciate such a readable and 
fascinating writer, will find this book a 
desirable addition. 


New Work on THE Orcuarpd Hovse.— 
Cordon Training of Fruit Trees for the Or- 
chard House and Open Air. By T. Collings 
Brehaut, with a supplement, containing 
remarks on cordon training of the pear ; the 
cultivation and pruning of peach trees in 
pots; the best varieties of fruits for pot- 
culture; and general remarks on orchard- 
houses, adapted to the climate of the United 
States. By C. M. Hovey, President of the 
Massachusetts Horticultural Society, edi- 
tor of Hovey’s Magazine of Horticulture 
and author of Fruits of America. One vol- 
ume, octavo, price, $1 25, post-paid to any 
address. This volume contains, in addition 
to the large experience of Mr Brehaut, all 
the information needful for the cultivator 
to successfully cultivate the peach tree in 
pots, with selections of the best fruits adapt- 
ed to the orchard-house and pot-culture. 
The rapidly increasing demand for orchard- 
houses and information on orchard-house 
culture calls for precisely such a work as 











this, and we are glad to see that so able an 
author has taken the field. Orchard-house 
culture will in a few years be found desira- 
ble on places of very moderate pretensions; 
and in fact the cultivation of all varieties of 
fruit usually grown under glass is now at- 
tracting the attention of the masses. Let 
the public understand that the mystery in 
which such things have been kept is a 
swindle of their intelligence, and that the 
whole art is one of perfect simplicity and 
fascination ; then these luxuries of life will 
become more abundant. 





History or THE AGRICULTURAL Asso- 
ciaTions oF New York, from 1791 to 1862. 
By William Bacon, of Richmond, Mass. 


Coreman’s Rurat Worx», anp Vary 
Farmer. St. Louis, Mo. Vol. 18, No. 1. 
Semi-monthly. Two dollars per annum. 
This is the Vartey Farmer in a new dress, 
large quarto size, good paper, and fine ty- 

graphical appearance, and has all the evi- 
dences of prosperity and careful editorship. 
Now that Missouri is free, and its rich ag- 
ricultural treasures open to all, the Valley 
Farmer will have a new field in which to 
extend its influence and reap its reward 
Missouri naturally has all the elements of 
an agricultural paradise and will bear a 
strong introduction to the attention of our 
westward-bound settlers, and the immense 
swarm of emigrants that daily land at Cas- 
tle Garden, in search of new homes and 
new enterprises. 








New Encianp Farmer. Published at 
Boston, by R. P. Eaton & Co., weekly, at 
$2 50 per annum in advance. Aftera sus- 
pension of some months this popular Jour- 
nal reappears, exhibiting its former enter- 
prise. This paper, now in its twentieth 
volume, has always been considered a stand- 
ard sheet, and its disappearance for a time 
was generally lamented. The usual modes- 
ty of publishers has been sorely tried by 
the great advance in paper and printers’ 
labor and materials, but we know of no 
case in which a reduction insize was made, or 
an increase in price but what has been cheer- 
fully consented to. At the old figures 
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there must eventually have been an end of 


all publications. Publish a first rate paper, 
magazine, or book, ask a fair return for the 
service, and the public are even more liberal 
in these days of war than in the piping 
times of peace. 





BaspirTontan System oF PENMANSHIP. 
Published by Babbitt & Wilt, Miami Com- 
mercial College, Dayton, Ohio. 

This system is self-teaching, with full 
explanations, copies, &c., is so well arranged 
that one desirous of learning can soon ac- 
quire the whole mystery without the aid of 
ateacher. It is sent by mail, post paid, to 
any address, for one dollar and fifty cents, 
After a thorough examination of this sys- 
tem,we find ourselves unconsciously writing 
a better hand than has hitherto been our 
practice. 


Act or Incorporation, AND By-Laws 
OF THE PenNsyLvanta HorrticuLTuraL 
Socrety. Instituted 1827; incorporated 
1831.—We are indebted to one of the active 
members of this Society for the following, 
and should be glad at all times to receive a 
synopsis of such proceedings of the Society 
as are of general interest. The Society meet 
at their new Horticultural Hall, southwest 
corner of Broad and Walnut Streets, Phil- 
adelphia. : 

“The Pennsylvania Horticultural Society 
is the oldest existing one in the United 
States, having been instituted in 1827. 
During the period which has since elapsed, it 
has enrolled over two thousand names on its 
list of contributing and honorary members, 
comprising many of our most distinguished 
citizens. [t has held monthly and annual 
exhibitions and displays of horticultural 
products ; some of which have never been 
equalled in this country in extent, magnifi- 
cence and patronage. It has distributed, 
in premiums, over twenty thousand dollars, 
to all classes of contributors, and has been 
the medium of introducing many new vari- 
eties and species of plants, fruits and vege- 
tables that would otherwise have remained 
unknown to the general public. Its large 
and valuable library, the most extensive of 
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its kind in this country, has been the means 
of disseminating a vast deal, not only of 
Horticultural knowledge, but of information 
on other kindred topics of natural science. 
The social intercourse of its members, also, 
has served to diffuse a more correct taste 
and thorough knowledge of the art than had 
formerly prevailed. 

“In order to extend still more widely its 
sphere of usefulness, and to offer to its 
members a convenient and attractive place 
of meeting, the Soviety have leased the 
large hall, at the south-west corner of Wal- 
nut and Broad Streets; a stately and com- 
modious room, centrally situated, well 
lighted, and amply spacious for all its 
monthly displays. The Library will here 
be readily accessible to every member, one 
night in each week, and the reading tables 
will be provided with the leading horticul- 
tural papers of the day. 

“The Hall will be open-every Tuesday 
evening throughout the year. The first 
Tuesday evening of each month will be de- 
voted to the discussion of horticultural top- 
ics of current interest; the second to the 
monthly display of fruits, flowers, vegeta- 
bles, designs, &c.; the third, to the stated 
business meetings; and the fourth and 
fifth, to informal conversational meetings, 
the reading of periodicals and social inter- 
course, 

“The discussion of horticultural subjects 
on one stated evening of each month, is a 
new feature in the transactions of the Soci- 
ety, and it is believed, has added much to 
its attractiveness and usefulness. 

“While the other privileges of the Society 
are confined to members, the competition 
for premiums is open to all. It is hoped 
that the liberal action of the Society, in 
this respect, and the varied and useful cha- 
racter of its meetings and discussions, will 
induce all its contributors, visitors and 
friends, to become members, and aid in in- 
creasing its usefulness to the community. 

“The price of annual membership is three 
dollars; of life membership, twenty-five 
dollars, which entitle to one member’s and 
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two ladies’ tickets of admission to every 
meeting and monthly display, also to the 
free use of the library, both at the hall 
and at home, privileges which are a rich 
equivalent for the small contribution requi- 
red. 

“Persons desirous of becoming members, 
can do so on application to the Collector, or 
to any officer or member of the Society, 
one month prior to admission.” 


Vick’s ILuustratep CATALOGUE OF 
Sreps, AND Guipe To THE FLowER GaR- 
DEN, for spring of 1865. Containing accu- 
rate descriptions of the leading floral treas- 
ures of the world, with plain and full direc- 
tions for sowing seed, transplanting and 
after culture, illustrated with numerous 
engravings and two colored plates. This is 
one of the most complete catalogues that 
has come under our notice, and is evidence 
of the energy and business talent of Mr. 
Vick. The most successful men are those 
who deal in first class articles, and advertise 
them ina liberal manner. This catalogue 
is sent, post-paid, for ten cents, and Mr. 
Vick’s regular customers receive it free. 


Descriptive Catalogue of Fruit and Orna- 
mental Trees, Shrubs, Vines, Roses, and 
Green-House Plants, cultivated and for sale 
at W. L. Ferris’ Oakland Nursery, Throg’s 
Neck, Westchester Co.; New York. 1864 
and 1865. 


Catalogue of Fruit and Ornamental Trees, 
Evergreens, Flowering Shrubs and Plants, 
for sale by F. Trowbridge, Milford, Conn. 


Transactions of the Hampshire, Franklin 
and Hampden Agricultural Society for the 
year 1864. Forty-sixth annual report. 


President’s Opening Address, Illinois 
State Fair, Decatur, 1864. By William H. 
Van Epps, President Illinois State Agricul 
tural Society. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


Vernon, Oneida Co., N. Y., Jan. 9, 1865. 

Geo. E. & F. W. Woopwarp, 37 Park 
Row, N. Y. 

Gentlemen : — $ * ® i * 
From my early boyhood I have had a pas- 
sionate love for the growing and tending of 
fruits and flowers, and it seems as if every 
year added to my passion for these things, 
and I think I can truly and safely say that 
but few have so great a love for a tree, a 
shrub, or a plant; and I have long looked 
forward for the time when I could build 
my home in the country, where I should 
have room to gather my floral friends 
around me, and become surfeited with those 
fruits God has so bountifully bestowed up- 
on us: in fact, build up a home in which I 
could feel happy and contented. 

I have just been reading “Ten Acres 
Enough,” and the perusal has but added 
fuel to the flame. It almost made me for- 
get my present position, and transported 
me to the beauties and happiness of the au- 
thor’s home; and now the question comes 
up, Why cannot I go and do like him? as I 
take it from his book, there is still room. 
But Iam a comparative stranger in New 
Jersey, only I know it has been the ridi- 
cule of other states, and represented as al- 
most a sandy waste; but its climate I have 
always supposed to be fine, and much more 
mild than central New York. Am I right 
in regard to its climate, and has its soil 
been grossly misrepresented ? In your opin- 
ion, can the growing of fruit be made profi- 
table, if properly conducted? Are desirable 
lands in desirable locations still to be 
bought there at reasonable prices? What 
section of the State is the best for the ob- 
ject I am writing about, good society in- 
cluded ? 

Now, as you understand something of my 
feelings, and supposing I had a capital of 
from $2,000 to $10,000, what counsel would 
you give? Yours truly, 

L. A. Griswoxp. 


Tere is an old proverb something like 


this “ that boys throw stones at fruit trees.” 
New Jersey stands among her envious sis- 
ters, a tree with golden frnit, and gracefully 
receives the ridicule and deep rooted pre- 
judices so industriously exercised and 
cherished against her; silly prejudices that 
have existed and increased from generation 
to generation from the earliest settlement 
of the country. 

You are right in regard tu its climate, 
and its soil has been grossly misrepresented, 
the Northern half of the state with which 
weare familiar, is as far from a sandy waste as 
the Genessee valley, and there are many 
counties that are unsurpassed in the fertili- 
ty and beauty of the land by any section 
this side of the Prairie States. In our opi- 
nion Fruit growing of almost every descrip- 
tion and every agricultural pursuit properly 
conducted can be made very profitable, all 
parts of New Jersey, being accessible to the 


two great markets on this continent, New 


York and Philadelphia. Desirable lands 
in desirable locations can be had at reason- 
able prices, say from eighty to one hundred 
dollars per acre, in Greenbacks, for good 
farming lands, improved, and within two 
hours travel of New York, fancy sites near 
depots command higher figures. We paid 
$300 per acre for our own farm, 30 acres, 
ten miles from the City Hall, close by the 
first depot on the Erie Railway, our business 
hours in New York are from 9 to 5 and we 
can go from our library table to our office 
desk and vice versa (fourteen times daily) 
in 45 min. in summer, and 55 minutes in 
winter. The southern part of New Jersey 
weare not familiar with, but we are con- 
templating a “ raid” in Strawberry time to 
Burlington and thence down, among the 
new settlements, if our friends in that vici- 
nity will show us the way out in time for 
publication day. 

The best counsel we can give you is tu 
come down and look the state over, see for 
yourself, we think you will be well treated. 
Eds. ) 
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Sanpy Hook, Fairfield Co., Conn. 

January 14th, 1865. 
Messrs. Woopwarp: What, in youropin- 
ion, is the best exposure for orchards, par- 
ticularly apple and pear orchards, (the lat- 
ter containing both standards and dwarfs)? 
For the grape a southwestern exposure is 
recommended as generally preferable, but I 
think I have seen a northern exposure spo- 
ken favorably of, for the apple in particu- 
lar; as a warm spell in the early spring 
would prematurely start the buds, to be 
nipped by a cold spell afterwards. If you 
can answer this question, about the apple 
and pear in the columns of the Horticut- 
TURIST, it may benefit several of your sub- 
scribers, and particularly one young in life, 
who has just commenced Horticultural pur- 

suits. Yours, 


S. N. Beers. 


Tn your latitude we should prefer a south- 
ern exposure for an orchard. Such an ex- 
posure would prolong the season and ena- 
ble the wood to ripen better than witha 
northern aspect. South of this, north hill 
sides would be preferable. 


Buffalo, Jan. 12, 1865. 
Messrs. Gro. E. & F. W. Woopwarp: 


On reading the construction of the model 
Suburban Cottage in the January number, 
it occurred to me to ask you, whether the 
construction of such a wall could be made 
by laying up the slats so as to leave one, or 
even two inches of space between them, and 
have that space filled up with coarse gravel 
mortar, while laying up the slats ? 

Could such a wall be made as cheap, 
or cheaper, as all slats, so as to answer for 
out-buildings or barns, where the gravel 
would be on the spot ? 

If these questions would not be objec- 
tionable to be answered in the Horricu1- 
TURIST, it would oblige at least one sub- 
scriber. G. Z. 


The slats can be laid one or two inches 
apart and filled in with mortar, and would 
save some in the expense. 

We think the best manner of making a 


cheap wall, is to construct a light skeleton 
balloon frame, and fill in with grout and 
gravel, thus making a gravel wall, with the 
addition of corner posts, door and window 
posts, and in wide spaces between windows, 
one or two perpendicular studs may be in- 
troduced; the side girths and plates at- 
tached to these give firm bearings for floors 
and rafters, and knit the walls firmly 
together. The expense is not much greater 
than a simple gravel wall, as the skeleton 
frame can be made use of in the erection as 
a guide to the mortar work. For a full 
account of the manner of constructing bal- 
loon frames, illustrated, see Tucker’s Annu- 
al Register for 1862; price, 30 cents, post- 
paid. The balloon frame for all classes of 
buildings is stronger and forty per cent. 
cheaper than any other manner of framing. 
We have built many of the most ex- 
pensive houses in the country in this man- 
ner. The challenge in the Annual Regis- 
ter to all mechanics and practical men in 
the country, to prove the contrary of the 
above assertion, has not yet been taken up. 

A mechanic who would erect a building 
at the West in the heavy timber, mortice 
and tenon style, would be voted a fossil, 
and find his occupation gone—old fogy ideas 
in architecture, as well as in agriculture, 
being unpopular there. 


Hutchinson Station, Ky. C. R R., 
Jan, 2, 1865. . 

Gents.—Enclosed find two dollars. Send 
to my address the Horricutrurist for 
1865, and turn all the unemployed German 
emigrants around you in this direction. We 
can give them all employment on Bourbon 
lands, good homes on productive soil, with 
every prospect of their comfort for the fu- 
ture. No fear need be entertained of guer- 
illa parties where you are not in possession 
of a good horse. Respectfully, 


Wm. Kenney, M.D. 
Catskill, Dec. 16, 64. 
Messrs. Geo. E. & F. W. Woopwarp: 


Dear Sirs—Your note in regard to th® 
Jonathan apples was duly received. 








‘o th® 





The more I see of the Jonathan the more 
I am impressed with its superiority. It 
combines more good qualities than any 
other apple I know of. In the first place 
(although rather a slow grower,) the tree 
will bear very young. Grafted on an old 
tree the third year will produce a good crop. 
Its extreme beauty is only surpassed by its 
excellent flavor. Although a tender apple, 
its keeping qualities are the best. It is 
good for table use now, and, if properly 
packed, will keep unimpaired until March. 
A few years ago I had occasion to clear out 
my cellar preparatory to getting in the fall 
crops, when in a barrel I found three Jona- 
than apples which had been there a year 
(although somewhat shriveled) perfectly 
sound. 

If there is a fault about the Jonathan it 
is that it bears too full crops. My trees 
in many cases have been badly broken. 
This fall they presented a most beautiful 
sight, loaded to breaking with their brilliant 
fruit. The low habit of the tree is also a 
great advantage on account of winds, and 
also renders them comparatively an easy 
apple to gather. 

Lastly, as a market fruit it is unsurpassed. 
My salesman has not for the last five years 
sold them less than four dollars per barrel, 
and this year he gets ten dollars (always 
from two to four dollars more than Spi tzen- 
bergs or Greenings.) I prophesy for this 
kind a wide popularity, not only with the 
consumers, who are governed by appearance 
and taste, but also with fruit growers, who 
always like to raise those kinds which are 
sure to produce well and regularly. 

I have several Jonathan trees that this 
year netted me clear profits from forty to 
sixty dollars each. Most truly yours, 

Tueo. A. Coe. 


Cleveland, 22d December, 1864. 
GENTLEMEN :—Yours of Sept. 8, relative 
to notice of Grape Show was duly received. 
I regretted you had no notice of it, as the 
show was my own individual effort, and 
although it was a success so far as varieties 
on exhibition could make it so, yet to my 
pocket it was not complimentary. The ad- 


Editor’s Table. 
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interim Committee of our State Pomolo- 
gical Society, however, met there at the 
time, and held discussions (open to all) on 
varieties, &c., &c. All of which will in due 
time appear in the Transactions. 

The Grape Subject is a very important 
one to Ohio and especially to the border of 
Lake Erie. There are now at the least 
calculation 4,000 acres in vineyard on the 
shore and islands, and individuals are making 
calculations to plant largely the coming 
spring. Companies are also forming and 
preparing to plant in tracts of 200, 300 and 
400 acres each, at the rate of say 30 to 50 
acres each yearly. Individual vineyards 
hereabouts, have this year paid their owners 
in fruit alone over $1500 per acre, and as 
the supply increases so also the demand. 
I am now getting out a circular calling for 
a meeting at Cleveland on the Ist of Feb. 
or thereabouts, for the purpose of forming a 
State Grape and Wine Growers Association, 
to hold quarterly meetings at different 
points, for the discussion of soils, pruning, 
&c., and annually a show of Grapes and 
wines for comparison, &c. 

We are but just learning of the wants of 
our native grapes, and all the old routine 
plans of pruning vide Mead, Grant & Co., 
are useless in vineyards of Catawba, Con- 
cord, Norton’s Virginia, &c. Again all old 
stereotype ideas of having limestone soil, or 
wanting that, preparing it 18 to 24 in. deep 
and dressing heavily with lime etc., have 
got to be looked over with leather specta- 
cles, for many of our best grown grapes this 
and past years have been on soils where 
hardly a trace of lime can be found and 
where no such preparation has ever been 
had. Animal manures are all bosh except 
to create long straggling growth of puny 
wood, keeping the vine growing so late that 
one fourth of the wood is green on approach 
of severe frost, while not one bud in ten is 
well matured. 

I expect to see great changes in ideas 
respecting grape culture, soils requisite, 
&c., &c., during the next ten years. 

When you are telling your readers about 
peach tree borers Ageria evitiosa, say that 
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at any time before the buds swell in Spring, 
if they will take away the soil, baring the 
crown and upper roots, clean out the grubs 
and then swab all over, and 6 inches to a foot 
up on the body with coal tar, no borers 
will attack the tree for two years to 
come. The work however must be done 
while the tree is in its dormant state or 
the coal tar will destroy it. 
Yours &c, F. R. Exxtorr. 


Warsaw, Ill. Jan. 6, 1865. 

Messrs. Woopwarp:—The January No. 
of the Horticutturist came yesterday. 
I was most agreeably surprised, for I had 
been lead to believe that it would be of no 
value in future—at least, have been assured 
that such would be the case, by persons with 
whom I have done business—persons living 
in New York State. I have taken it for two 
years, and can safely say that, to my mind, 
this is a far superior number to any of the 
others. 

On my sandy south-side hills, my Cataw- 
ba vines produce better fruit and two weeks 
earlier than any other vines in this town 
Will it pay me to ship the fruit to eastern 
cities for sale, provided I grow fruit of ex- 
tra quality? What could I usually get 
per pound for Catawba, Diana, Delaware, 
Tona and Allen’s Hybrid grapes—very fine ? 
Where is my best market; or will it pay 
better to make wine ? Cuas. J. May. 


We give below the wholesale and re- 
tail prices from two well known reliable 
New York dealers in grapes. Catawba 
Grapes at 20 cents per pound and Wine at 
three dollars per gallon nett prices, would 
yield about the same profit, but as fruit is 
shipped at a risk, being perishable, &c. Wine 
would be most preferable in your locality ; 
we would decide in your case to make wine 
and not rely on the New York market for 
sales of fruit. The Diana being a good 
market grape, a good keeper, &c., would pay 
well at $1.50 per pound, even if it possess- 
ed all the faults of its parent. This would 
pay for rot, mildew, and an occasiopal worth- 
less crop. If the Catawba does well with 
you, Diana will probably do better. The 


The Horticulturist. 


Tona and Allen’s Hybrid Grapes are not 
yet known in this market. That is, we 
have not been able to buy them nor find a 
dealer who has had them. 


New York; Jan. 21, 1865. 
Gro. E. & F. W. Woopwarp. 

Gentlemen—No trouble to answer your 
questions. I will give you a complete de- 
tail from my books. : 

I will commence with Concord. The 
first I received was September. 8th, and 
they sold for 50 cents. The next week 
they fell to 20 cents and continued at that 
price to October 8th, when they fell to 15 
cents, and sold at that to November 12th, 
when they advanced to 20 cents and gra- 
dually disappeared from market the last of 
the month. These were the wholesale 
prices, the general retail price was ten cents 
advance on these. The first Delaware re- 
ceived September 10th sold at 75 cents, 
the next week they fell to 50 cents a pound, 
the next week to 40 cents, the next week, 
Sept. 28th, 25 cents a pound. Oct. 8th, 20 
cents. There has only been a few lots in 
since they have been sold from 20 to 25 
cents. They would bring 35 cents to-day. 

Catawba Grapes have sold from 20 
to 25 cents a pound the last season, up to 
the holidays. They are bringing 30 cents 
now in good order. Diana’s opened at 
$1 50 and fell off to 35 cents in August. 
There are few in now, wholesaling at $1 50. 

T have Catawba Grapes from August 
to March. 

I have given you above the prices of first 
quality.—Respectfully,-Jos1an CARPENTER. 


W. & C. Smrrn, wholesale and retail 
dealers in foreign and domestic fruits, 152 
Broadway, N. Y., give us the following in 
black and white, as retail rates during the 
fall season, 1864: they have no grapes on 
hand at this time, January 18th. 

Concord, per pound, 

Delaware, “ 

Catawba, 

Diana, 

Rebecca, 

Isabella, ? 


Hartford Prolific, had none. 





